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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Tuesday Mr. Gladstone moved, “ That the several stages 

of the Irish Land Bill have precedence of all orders of the day 
and notices of motion, on all days when it is set down among the 
orders, until the House shall otherwise determine.” He did not 
move to proceed with the Irish Land Bill de die in diem, because 
there might intervene an absolute necessity either for some of 
the votes in Supply, or for the debate on the Transvaal; and in 
that case, of course, the Government would set down these 
urgent matters for a Government day, when no private Member 
could in any case intervene, even though the proposal of the 
‘Government be not connected with the Irish Land Bill. Mr. 
‘Gladstone reminded the House that though the day on which he 
spoke was June 28th, it would correspond in an ordinary Session 
to July 28th, and that yet only four clauses of the Bill had passed 
through Committee. Nevertheless, he still hoped to prorogue 
by the end of the first week in August. The motion was carried 
without a division, but Mr. Gladstone’s hopefulness hardly 
spread to the House. Fear is contagious, but hope, even when 
it diffuses itself rapidly, is at best only epidemic. And at 
present, hope is not epidemic in political Westminster. 





On Monday, the discussion on the Irish Land Bill turned 
chiefly on the points whether, for “reasonable and sufficient ” 
purposes, affecting the good of the holding or of the estate, or the 
benefit of the labourers, the Court may authorise the landlord 
to reserve the whole or part of the holding, on paying full com- 
pensation to the tenant; and on the point whether, in case of 
such a resumption made for the benetit of the labourers, the 
tenant shall or shall not be entitled to compensation. On the 
first point, the House decided in the affirmative, with the full 
concurrence of the Irish Liberals, though against the wish of 
the Home-rulers. On the second point, the House decided that 
the tenant must be compensated for any resumption made, 
even though it were the resumption only of a twenty-fifth part 
of the holding, and made for the benefit of the labourers on the 
estate. On Tuesday and Wednesday, the discussion turned on 
the new and higher scale of “ compensation for disturbance,” 
which, in the case of the larger tenants, the Government have 
slightly lowered since the Bill was drawn, though they defeated 
Mr. W. H. Smith in successive attempts still further to lower the 
maximum scale of compensation for these larger tenants. 


On Wednesday, the Committee reached the seventh clause, 
which deals with the mode of determining “ a fair rent,” though 
not till after Mr. Healy had created a good deal of disturbance 
by expressing an irrelevant wish of his own that the Bill should 
be sent “to the trunkmaker’s.” The Attorney-General for Ire- 
land first moved the amendment of which the effect was to 
give the landlord direct access to the Court in applying for the 
determination of a fair rent, and this amendment was agreed 
to. The question of leases was then taken up, Mr. Gladstone 
objecting to any reconsideration of the rent determined by a 





lease, but admitting on Thursday that if in any case it could 
be proved that a lease had been extorted from a tenant under 
threats inconsistent with the spirit and equity of the Land 
Act of 1870, the lease might be altogether quashed by the Court, 
and the tenant placed in the same position, as regards taking 
advantage of the present Bill, in which he would have been if no 
such lease had been extorted. This declaration gave great satis- 
faction to the Irish Liberals, and was bitterly criticised by the 
front Opposition Bench, after which an amendment of Mr. Charles 
Russell’s, directing the Court to have regard “to the interests 
of the landlord and tenant respectively” in determining the 
“ fair rent,” was carried by a majority of 116 (252 to 136). It is 
to be hoped that the carrying of this amendment will appease 
the Irish panic excited by the proposal of the Government to 
simplify Clause 7 by leaving to the Court the specific con- 
siderations affecting the tenant’s interest which the Court is to 
take account of in fixing the rent. 


A horrible murder was committed in the two o’clock express 
train from London Bridge to Brighton last Monday, Mr. 
Gold, a retired stockbroker, living at Preston Park, near 
Brighton, having been murdered between the Merstham and 
Balcombe tunnels, and his body thrown out of the carriage in 
the latter tunnel, where it was discovered about four .o’clock on 
the same day. The train never stopped between Croydon and 
Preston Park (the ticket station for Brighton),.but some cot- 
tagers at Horley, which lies between the two tunnels, saw two 
men struggling in a railway-carriage which was attached to 
the train; and a man in the next carriage heard four or five 
shots in quick succession, just on entering Merstham tunnel, 
but mistook them for fog-signals. The shots, it was evident 
from the condition of the body, had taken little or no effect, and 
the murder had been chiefly effected by a knife, the fracture of 
the skull, due to the fall from the carriage, probably completing 
the work. 


When the train reached Preston Park, a man covered with 
blood, who gave his name as Lefroy, stepped from the train, 
and then returned to the smoking-carriage, telling the ticket- 
collector that at Croydon he had had two companions,—an old 
gentleman, and a man in the dress of a “ countryman,”—both 
of whom had disappeared. He had heard the sound of a shot on 
entering Merstham tunnel, he said, and had immediately lost con- 
sciousness, and had not recovered it till close upon Preston Park. 
The inspector called attention to a bit of gold-chain projecting 
from the toe of his boot, on which he appeared confused, but 
almost immediately recovered himself, and said that he had 
placed his watch there for safety. Lefroy was without a collar 
and a necktie, which he was permitted to purchase in Brighton ; 
but he would not allow a search of his pocket-book, and the 
Brighton police appear not to have insisted. After having his 
slight wounds, apparently inflicted by the butt-end of a revolver, 
dressed at Brighton, he was taken back to his residence at 
Wallington, near Croydon, by a policeman, who stayed at the 
door while he changed his dress and escaped by the back 
entrance,—such was the vigilance or innocence of the police. 
It appears to be thought that Lefroy, alias Mapleton, who gave 
himselt out as a journalist, can hardly escape,—at all events, now 
that the reward for his apprehension has been offered. The 
ministers of Retribution are lame of foot, till the tonic of self- 
interest spurs on the halting limb. 


The difficulties of France in consequence of the subjugation 
of Tunis are becoming grave. A new leader, a Marabout or 
Dervish, called Bou Amema, has called the tribes to arms in 
Algeria, and has ravaged Oran, deluding the French troops, 
killing the settlers, including 1,700 Spaniards, and calling on 
his countrymen to make an end of white rule. He has assist- 
ance from the half-independent tribes in Morocco, and can 





retreat across the border at will, In Tunis, the tribes round 
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Sphax require the presence of an ironclad, and possibly of a 
division; while in Tripoli the gatherings round the- camps 
ordered bythe Sultan are so formidable that M. St. 
Hilaire has addressed a menacing Note to the Porte, which 
has greatiy ‘rritated Constantinople. At the same time, 
the Italians avowedly only desist from meetings against 
France because “the hour is not yet,’ and the Spanish 
Government has sent in a formal demand for reparation for its 
subjects massacred in Oran, and expelled by the Arabs from 
the province. We have elsewhere stated the course which it is 
more than possible the French Government may pursue, and 
which is, briefly, to share North Africa with Italy and Spain. 
In the latter country, the excitement caused by the pitiable 
condition of the expelled refugees is rising very high. 





The result of the elections in Bulgaria is not yet known, but 
it is stated that the majority for the Prince is “only too com- 
plete.’ The violence of his opponents, therefore, increases, and 
he is accused of having terrorised the electors, of having 
ordered petitioners to be beaten, and of having compelled 
Mussulmans to abstain from voting, the last, as we know, a 
pure invention. The Mussulmans left in the State are to a 
man for the Prince, the Ministry having refused to allow 
their candidates to be elected. The Prince has had an inter- 
view with the correspondent of the Standard, in which he 
explains his views in a very frank manner. There is, he 
says, no Government in the country, and the representatives, 
for want of material, cannot create one. He accuses the Ministry 
of wilfully traducing him, representing, for instance, that his 
expenditure caused the taxes, of falsifying elections, and of 
refusing justice. He claims, therefore, “a Septennate,” during 
which he will himself rule, but will consult the Assembly about 
taxation, and will prepare a constitution, “ possibly like that of 
Germany.” He denies indignantly that he has had any insti- 
gation from without, or any advice, except to abstain from 
abdication. Judged by his speech, he is a truthful, bold man, 
competent to govern, but expecting a little too much efficiency 
from inexperienced agents, and too impatient of delays. The 
vote of the Grand Assembly will not be taken till Wednesday 
week, July 13th. 


The trial of the Pashas and others accused of the murder of 
Abdul Aziz began on Monday, in a great tent outside the 
Yildiz Kiosk, before a tribunal composed of three Mussulmanand 
two Christian Judges. A wrestler named Mustapha, a gardener, 
two eunuchs, and an attendant or two were accused of the 
actual murder; and Midhat Pasha, Mahmoud Damad, and Nouri 
Pasha of having ordered the crime to be committed. The wrestler 
and the gardener confessed, their confession was corroborated by 
ladies of the harem, and it appears to be true, as, indeed, no one 
who knows Constantinople ever doubted, that the late Sultan 
was brutally murdered. It is very probably true, also, that the 
ruling “ Commission,” or rather junta, consisting of the three 
Pashas named, and Hussein Avni, the Seraskier, gave the order 
to kill him, as the murderers would not have run the risk without 
their protection ; but the evidence offered in Court was all either 
insufficient or suspicious. As regards Midhat, the heaviest testi- 
mony was that he had admitted the order, in conversation with 
an acquaintance. The Court, however, after two days’ trial, 
found all alike guilty, and sentenced them to death. They are 
allowed an appeal to the Court of Cassation, which, however, 
will hardly be effectual. 


There seems to be an opinion that Europe will interfere to 
save the Pashas’ lives, but that is doubtful. The great Courts 
are too bitter against the assassins of Kings, a fact upon which 
the Sultan, no doubt, relies. It is possible that the Sultan him- 
self will commute the sentence to perpetual imprisonment, during 
which the Pashas will die; but it is highly probable that the 
sentences will be carried out. One of the best theories suggested 
to account for the trial is that the Sultan, aware that he was 
himself menaced, wished to give public proof to the whole empire 
that assassination was an excessively dangerous act, even if it 
succeeded. His own order for the execution of the Pashas would 
not have proved that, as it would have been attributed to other 
causes than resentment for an attack on his predecessor. 
The puzzle is why, as he must have known the facts for years, 
he should have struck now, and the only reasonable explanation 
is that he expected an attempt favoured by the same men 
against himself. The affair will immensely increase his per- 








is inspiring is not safe for Sultans. Every man he degrad 
will now think that his life is at stake. a 


The somewhat unusual delay in filling the Governorship of 
Madras has ended, and Mr. Grant Duff has accepted the ap- 
pointment, As it had been decided to continue the practice of 
sending a Governor from England, the selection is an unexcep- 
tionable one. Besides being a man of marked ability, who hag 
hardly reached his level in English politics, Mr. Grant Duff ig 
the son of an eminent Indian statesman, has travelled in India, 
has served as Under-Secretary in the India Office, and hag. 
attended to Indian affairs all his life. He isa loss to Parlia. 
ment, to which he brought a most unusual range of informa- 
tion, much insight, and a certain clearness of vision, which. 
sometimes made him too impatient of stupidity ; but he will 
make an excellent Governor of a Presidency where there ig 
much work to be done, and great need for a chief who will see- 
that projects do not end in discussion. The permanent opinion 
of India that Madras wants life must have some truth in it,. 
and Mr. Grant Duff may be able to supply the missing im- 
petus. We trust he will not forget the great agricultural want, 
—the revival of the old tank irrigation. The condition of a 
province like Bellary, where there is a famine every four or five 
years, and fever from low living is chronic, is a blot on British 
rule. 


The vacancy in the Ministerial ranks left by Mr. Grant Duff’s 
departure is, it is rumoured, to be filled by the Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley, now Under-Secretary to the Board of Trade, a man of 
wide experience, great vigour, and some capability of debate ;. 
but we should doubt if his seat were quite safe. Majorities in 
the Isle of Wight run small, though the attitude of the farmers 
may make the election easier. The opportunity should be taken 
to bring forward some new man whom Mr. Gladstone deems: 
hopeful, the present position of Parliament allowing no one to 
win honours in debate. The citizens of Elgin have not yet de- 
cided on their candidate, but they will have an unusually strong 
one if they select Mr. Craig-Sellar, who, again, will be a great 
gain to Government. He was Mr. Adam’s right-hand man all 
through the recent contest, and will bring to the House very 
unusual knowledge of parties all over the kingdom, and a sound 
political judgment. The seat will be very warmly desired, for 
Elgin is a faithful borough, and is not affected by the absurd 
prejudice that its representative ought never to help the 
machine along. 


One by one, the statesmen of the old Orleanist régiize, which,. 
though it is now despised, produced some of the greatest men 
of France, are passing away. M. Dufaure died on Mon- 
day, at the age of eighty-three, and was followed to the 
grave by universal regret, all the more remarkable because 
he was in demeanour harsh and sardonic. He was a most suc- 
cessful lawyer, and a politician who never made a serious blunder, 
incorruptibly upright, very industrious, and perfectly firm; 
but he was essentially a Whig, and wanted the imagination 
upon which sympathy is based. He was probably aware that 
his great powers lacked something, and was, in consequence, 
attracted to M. Thiers, towards whom his loyalty never swerved.. 
It is recorded of him that, with strong rural tastes, he liked no 
prospect so well as that of profitable, and, therefore, as a rule, 
ugly land,—a curious glimpse into his character. There was 
something arid about his mind, though in his personal relations 
one of the most affectionate of men. 





The new Emperor of Russia, it is said, is determined to mark 
in every way that he is a Russian, and not a man “ vitiated by 
the worn-out ideas of the West.” He orders that peasant 
deputations should beintroduced first, has commanded the Army 
to wear beards, and has clothed the St. Petersburg police in the 
old costume of Russia, known in Westeru Europe asthe “ Tartar ’” 
dress. This exactly accords with his conduct in issuing, on his 
accession, a special address to the peasantry, as if they were the 
immediate supporters of his throne, and with his rumoured in- 
tention of transferring his residence to the Kremlin. This attitude 
should increase the popular regard for him, but then is popular 
regard of any use, when the educated class is so out of humour 
that it sympathises with those who employ bullets ? The love of 
a nation is a great thing, but it did not save Lincoln, though he 
was attacked only by one man, who had not ascended to the 
height of using dynamite, glass bombs, and electricity, for 
assassination. - 





sonal authority among Mussulmans, but the kind of dread he 


Lord Coleridge on Monday sentenced Herr Most, the editor of 
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the Freiheit, to sixteen months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
for his articles inciting to assassination. The sentence is de- 
nounced as severe, and it is severe; but if the victim theatened had 
peen Mr. Gladstone, and not a King, the judgment would not 
have struck the English people as harsh. And there is nothing 
in kingship to make it a moral offence. The worst effect of the 
sentence is that it will be everlastingly quoted on the Conti- 
nent as apology for cruel sentences on Socialists, for purely 
speculative “ rebellions ” against the existing order of the world. 


On Thursday, the Duke of Albany (Prince Leopold) opened 
University College, Nottingham, with all the grace and even 
more than the terseness which used to mark his father’s addresses 
on subjects of this kind. “You will not, I hope, be tempted,” 
gaid the Prince, at the luncheon, “to let your teaching be too 
exclusively technical. You will remember how many of your 
students will need from you, not so much that you should help 
them in their daily work, as that you should teach them to rise 
above it; that you should open to them wider vistas, and make 
them capable of new joys.” Nevertheless, with that scrupulous 
jastice of mind which Prince Leopold has now frequently evinced, 
he did this justice to strictly technical teaching, that in helping 
men to do their daily work thoroughly, it helps them “to re- 
spect what they learn,” and therefore to delight in their work for 
its own completeness, and not simply for the reward it earns. The 
Prince made, too, another admirable remark :—* I observe, too, 
that the narrower patriotism is often the best way of leading us 
to the broader, and that the better citizen a man is of Notting- 
ham, the better will he be of England, and that the truest sons 
of England will be the best citizens of the world.” It is clear 
that Prince Leopold, at least, is no Jingo. 


The Lord Mayor on Saturday gave a banquet at the Mansion 
House to “ representatives of Literature,” rather oddly selected, 
for Lord Lytton answered for poetry, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy for 
history, Lord Sherbrooke for journalism, and Dr. W. Smith, 
the Classical-Dictionary man, for classical literature. We have 
commented on Lord Sherbrooke’s speech elsewhere, and Lord 
Lytton actually talked about the obligation which poetry owed 
to the genius of commerce, for increasing the consumption of 
poetic works. Shakespeare was a man of business, and there is 
no reason to believe that commerce and poetry are incompatible, 
for though Carthage produced nothing, Athens did, but that 
notion of commerce forcing poetry like pineapples is worthy 
of a Lord Mayor’s dinner. The City is rich enough; why not 
buy us a Homer, or offer a prize for a new Aschylus ? 


The Rev. Mr. Green, of the Portland-Street Synagogue, de- 
fends the Russian Jews against the charge of being usurers, in 
a letter remarkable for its tone. He admits that the Russian Jews 
keep the spirit shops, but says they never get drunk; and that 
they deal in money, but says it is because the Christians will 
not lend. Surely it would be simpler to say at once that spirit- 
dealing and money-lending are occupations recognised by law, 
and entitled, therefore, to legal protection. Mr. Green proceeds 
to say, “In the past, we have played no unimportant réle in the 
history of civilisation. We have by unflinching manhood, the 
heroism of endurance, almost tired out, if not conquered, the 
brute force of our opponents. We will not rest content till we 
force the world to indorse our claims to the highest rank of 
citizens. We will not brook the toleration of feebler races, nor 
the arrogant assumptions of races strong as our own.” That is 
precisely what the German “ Jew-baiters” say. Their constant 
allegation is that the Jews no longer ask either toleration or 
equality, but dominance, and that their money will enable them 
to obtain it. 


The jubilee of King’s College, London, was celebrated yester- 
day week by a meeting, at which the extension of its original 
plan of operations to women was publicly inaugurated, and 
both Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon dilated on the special 
necessity for keeping the secular education of women in close 
connection with their religious education,—Lord Carnarvon 
adding that no intellectual duty of women should take pre- 
cedence of their highest duty of all, their duty of cementing 
the domestic life of the family. But the question surely is 
whether a certain amount of real education is not essential to 
enable a woman to do her duty in cementing the domestic 
life of an educated family. We ourselves should be inclined 
to think that, so far as the education of King’s College suc- 
ceeds in embodying genuine religious teaching in its work, 
that teaching is even more needful to men than to women, 


inasmuch as women will naturally neglect religion less than 
men. . But, no doubt, in King’s College, women will imbibe 
intellectual education all the more easily and kindly, that it will 
have no ostentatiously secularistic aspect. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to the Chairman of the 
Sugar Operatives’ Committee, in which he insists that the ques- 
tion as to the decline in the demand for labour caused by the 
foreign bounties on sugar, is not whether there has been a 
decline of employment in the refining business alone, but 
whether there has been a decline in the whole sugar industry, 
and that the increase of employment of labour in the moist- 
sugar business should be set off against any decline in the 
refining business; and Mr. Gladstone holds that on the 
balance it would be found that the field of labour had, on the 
whole, been enlarged. He also points out that even though it 
may be true that bounties imposed by foreign Governments 
are hardly consistent with the obligations under which nations 
have placed themselves to us by the favoured-nation clause, it 
does not at all follow that we should be justified, under the best 
legal construction of that clause, in imposing countervailing 
duties, and he states that the Law Officers of the Crown dis- 
tinctly think that we should not be justified. The Sugar Opera- 
tives’ Committee reply with great and most unjustifiable bitter- 
ness to this perfectly reasonable letter,—virtually declaring war 
to the knife against the present Government for not threaten- 
ing all bounty-giving States with countervailing duties, whether 
in defiance of public law or otherwise. The letter of the Com- 
rnittee is a mere jet of mortified spleen. 


The annual meeting of “The Society for the Protection of 
Animals Liable to Vivisection ” was held at the private house 
of the Lord Chief Justice, last Saturday, Lord Shaftesbury in 
the chair, and was addressed by Lord Shaftesbury, Cardinal 
Manning, Lord Coleridge himself, and several other speakers, 
including the able Secretary, who explained the very encourag- 
ing state of the Society’s finances, and of its hold on the public. 
Resolutions were passed committing the Society, as a whole, to 
total abolition of vivisection,—whivh includes rendering even ex- 
periments conducted honestly under anesthetics, illegal, as well 
as allinoculations which result in illness and pain to the animal, 
even though it be illness and pain which, it is hoped, may protect 
it against worse illness and sorer pain. We confess that this 
seems to us going further than any British Legislature will ever 
feel inclined, or even think it right to go; and we are sorry to see 
a Society which is doing such admirable work transgressing the 
limits of reasonable humanity. The only plausible apology 
for so extreme a course is Lord Coleridge’s, that the Act of 
1877, which attempted a compromise, has not achieved at all 
what was hoped from it, but has proved perfectly reconcilable 
with the deliberate repetition of the very worst class of British 
experiments which the evidence of the Commission brought to 
light, those of Dr. Rutherford on dogs tortured for about eight 
hours each with operations on their bile-ducts, conducted while 
thecreatures were paralysed under curari, so that artificial breath- 
ing had to be kept up, though the poor dogs were in no degree ren- 
dered insensible to pain. That is an unanswerable argument for 
stricter legislation, no doubt, and Lord Coleridge’s was a noble 
speech,—noble in its self-restraint, no less than in its courage,— 
aspeech certain to impress deeply all who read it; but none the 
less we think the Society would do well expressly to exempt 
experiments in inoculation, and experiments under genuine 
anesthesia, from the scope of their Bill. 


The Home Secretary, Sir W. Harcourt, made a speech at the 
first annual festival of the Metropolitan and City Police 
Orphanage, held at Strawberry Hill last Saturday, in which he 
referred to the prejudice felt against the Detective system, the 
dislike of espionage ; and he said that espionage was quite fair, 
and even necessary, for a society that would defend itself against 
men who played against it with loaded dice, marked cards, and 
all the resources of the midnight marauder, the skulking assas- 
sin, and the secret society. This is, of course, true enough, but 
it does not make the functions of the men whose duty it is to 
get scoundrels to trust them, that they may betray that trust 
to people who are not scoundrels, at all the more agreeable or 
morally attractive. Is it conceivable that men whose great art 
it is to inspire bad men with unjustifiable confidence in their 
sympathy with badness, can feel themselves—-or be—quite un- 
soiled by their duties ? 





Consols were on Friday 100} to 1004, ex div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_>———__ 


MR. CHILDERS. 


R. CHILDERS is, perhaps, the most efficient and skilful 

of our administrative statesmen,—those statesmen 

we mean, who concern themselves less in trying to mould 
and modify the political character of the people, than in trying 
so to shape their institutions as to give to that character the 
most efficient and adequate expression. These are quite a 
distinct class, and you may often find them in the greatest 
perfection, on the one hand, under a virtual but intellectual 
despotism, like either of the French empires, or, on the other 
hand, under a democracy which has learnt to think of demo- 
cracy as final, and has, therefore, bidden adieu to the sort of 
passions which beset the intermediate period when democracy 
is rowing hard against the stream of precedent and privilege. 
Mr. Childers was educated as a statesman in the early 
years of the Colonial Parliament of Victoria. The chief 
assumptions of democracy were the very data from which his 
political mind had to start, and from the first he seems to have 
set himself the task rather of finding the best institutions for 
the people, of so adjusting and moulding its instruments as to 
make the best of the popular life from its own point of view, 
than of changing or elevating that point of view, or even help- 
ing to make it good as against any other pointof view. Im- 
mediately on reaching Australia he was appointed Inspector of 
Schools to the Colony of Victoria, and at once commenced 
that practice of treating all schools, whether secular or de- 
nominational, with perfect equality which anticipated the 
legislation of much later years. It was he who introduced 
the Telegraph system into Australia,—the first indeed of the 
kind in any British country,—in spite of much ridicule and 
opposition. He, too, suggested the simple tariff of those 
years, and the gold-export duty which was invaluable to 
Victoria during the gold discoveries. And what he was 
in Australia he has been at home. In speaking of his 
new Army Organisation Scheme the other day, Mr. 
Childers thus described his aims:—‘* We shall reduce the 
cost of the Army. Weshall greatly reduce desertion, which has 
already been greatly reduced within the last ten years, and 
thus we shall introduce a more satisfactory state of feeling 
with respect to the general popularity of the Army. That is 
the spirit in which, I think, this subject ought to be ap- 
proached,—to improve the feeling of the public towards the 
Army, to improve the comfort of the soldier, to improve his 
prospects, and thus get rid of the taunt we sometimes hear 
from those on the Continent, who rely on Conscription for their 
Army.” That is admirably expressive of Mr. Childers’ chief 
aims and powers as a statesman. No statesman concerns himself 
less with educating the public, whether by denouncing some 
of its favourite ideas, or by extolling others; what Mr. 
Childers loves is to take in clearly what the people have made 
up their minds to do, or not to do,—to allow or to forbid, 
—and then so to adapt the institutions which are in need of 
change to those conditions, that under those conditions they 
shall still retain their highest possible efficiency. He does not 
fret at the conditions, and try to change them. He sets 
steadily to work to make the best of what needs moulding so 
as to fit the new ideas, without either complaining that the 
ideas are so obstinate, or, indeed, questioning their right to be 
so. Mr. Childers has the calm, flexible intellect of the man 
who cares even more for order in the State than he cares for 
any particular type of order, and who establishes, therefore, the 
sort of order which best suits the time, place, and moral circum- 
stances, without waiting till he has made the moral circumstances 
other than they are. No man has so much of the forbearing 
temper, the elastic judgment, and the quiet equanimity which 
are needful for taking the measure of the public mind, and 
then determining what can be done for efficiency, so as not to 
give rise to any rude jostling against the popular assump- 
tions ; nay, so as not even to raise the question whether there 
be anything dubious or false in those assumptions. The better 
statesmen of a democracy—for instance, the better American 
statesmen—are sometimes singularly free from anything like 
democratic passion; but it is rather because they have learnt 
to defer completely to democratic axioms as final, because 
they regard it as their particular work to shape these into the 
most reasonable practical forms, than because they feel any 
profound delight in the democratic doctrines they accept. It 
is their function to introduce order where there was confusion ; 
to trace new and clear outlines, where the old outlines were all 
blurred ; to make matters intelligible on popular principles, 





which were unintelligible while they were accommodated half 
to obsolete aristocratic traditions, and half to the modern prin- 
ciples of democratic policy. Mr. Childers is one of these. He isa. 
Liberal by conviction, but an administrator by taste and genius, 
His Liberal creed traces for him the ground-plan of his politics,. 
but thatis all. Itis when he comes to build upon that ground. 
plan, to raise the house, and pierce the windows, and contrive 
the staircases of popular institutions, that the real power of 
the man comes out. Then you begin to see that whatever the * 
ground-plan had been, he might well have taken delight, per- 
haps almost the same amount of delight, in adapting the 
structure to the space and to the popular needs, It is his chief 
impulse to disentangle entanglements, to elicit all the sober 
reason in popular causes, to rationalise national resolves, to. 
mitigate constitutional resistance, to diffuse a certain intelli- 
gent sobriety of feeling, in the place of passion and pre- 
judice. Mr. Childers is, of course, in conviction a democrat ; 
but you feel that his democracy is, like his accommodation of 
himself to the climate in which he lives, rather a matter of 
practical wisdom than of eager choice. ‘These things being 
so, he seems to say, ‘ how can we make the best of them,— 
give them sobriety of temper and lucidity of purpose?” And 
everything he does is an attempt to make the inevitable 
democracy of his country intelligent, rather than to make the 
intelligence of his country democratic. 

This being Mr. Childers’ temper, it is no wonder that he 
has made his mark rather in Office than in Opposition. There 
is no rancour in him, and very little passion. It is when there 
is something difficult to devise, rather than when there is 
something objectionable to criticise, that his power comes out, 
Nevertheless, the perfect composure of his glance has enabled 
him more than once to define exactly where the weakness of 
his opponents lay. When he told his constituents, in November, 
1878, that the English people had just discovered that they 
were slumbering on the edge of the volcano of “ second-rate 
Indian official Chauvinism,’” he simply stated, with an ex- 
actitude that was almost as considerate as it was keen, 
the precise danger of the situation. And when, still 
earlier in the history of that unfortunate Government, 
Mr. Childers remarked on the enthusiastic -Tory cheers 
with which Sir Richard Cross’s apologies for Turkey were 
received, and the silent energy with which the Tories 
“sat and fanned themselves” whenever Sir R. Cross said any-+ 
thing less respectful to Turkey, he showed no slight trace of 
that placid, half-American humour which consists in the double 
power, first, gently to exaggerate the passionate swelling of 
human hearts, and then to enjoy thoroughly its own exemptioa 
from those interior convulsions. The perfectly rational 
temperament, which yet enters kindly, though almost playfully, 
into the tumultuous emotions of others, ig very characteristic: 
of the most cultivated type of mind in all great democracies, 
and is distinctly traceable in Mr. Childers. 

It is most likely that if ever Mr. Gladstone resigns the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer without resigning office 
altogether, Mr. Childers would succeed him. Undoubtedly, it 
was Mr. Childers’s duty while in Opposition to criticise the finan- 
cial statements of Sir Stafford Northcote, and it is certain that 
he performed his task with a very accurate and discriminating. 
skill. He has the true financial mind. He does not, indeed, 
make figures positively fascinating, as Mr. Gladstone does ; but 
he makes them tell a coherent tale, and has a great gift for 
docking them of all those misleading suggestions which 
statistics, in the hands of any but a master, are sure to: 
convey. It was Mr. Childers, in a financial speech de~- 
livered in 1873, who first adopted the plan of separating 
the yield of our taxation from the yield of those pro- 
ductive Departments.—like the Post Office and Telegraph 
Services,—which really have as little to do with taxation 
proper asthe yield of our gas or water companies. Moreover, his 
eye is on the look-out for, and therefore catches the significance 
of, statistics, as only the eye of a very few even among the class. 
of statesmen ever does. For instance, we remember noting, a 
year ago, how skilfully he refuted the statement that the 
Liberals in criticising Conservative finance had made no allow- 
ance for the bad times on which the Conservative Government 
fell, and the comparative good-luck of the previous Liberal 
Government. ‘ Some one said that the English people were 
drunk under Mr. Gladstone and sober under Lord Beaconsfield, 
that they drank themselves out of their financial difficulties in 
Mr. Gladstone’s time, but, now-a-days, did not spend so much on 
drink, so that the Exchequer became empty. I find that in the 
first five years of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration, sixteen 
and a half millions more were collected in the shape of spirit 
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duties than in the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s..... that 
£3,800,000 more was collected on tea than in the five years of 
Mr. Gladstone’s ; that £4,500,000 more was collected on to- 
bacco than in the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s; that £3,500,000 
more was collected on malt than in the five years of Mr. 
Gladstone’s,” so that nearly three times the whole expense of 
those affairs which are made the excuse for the financial diffi- 
culties of the Government, were collected on the Customs and 
Excise alone, during the five years of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government, in excess of what had been received during 
the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s.. A more graphic and 
instructive little bit of financial criticism than this could 
hardly have been devised by any Parliamentary critic of 
our time. In Mr. Childers’s hands, figures are never, as 
they so often are, a blinding kind of dust; on the contrary, 
they are made to draw the outlines of telling and important 
facts. 

On the whole, there is no mainly administrative statesman 
of our day who inspires us with the same confidence as Mr. 
Childers. He made a great change for the better in the 
administration of the Navy, and has told us very tersely what 
it effected. In April, 1874, after the defeat of the Liberals 
and the formation of the Tory Government, he said :—* If, 
which may God avert, we should be, at twenty-four hours’ 
notice, entangled, without an ally, in a war with the three 
principal maritime Powers, even allowing an ally to them, our 
strength is such that we should be able to hold our own in 
the Channel, in our Home seas, in the Mediterranean, and in 
the Chinese and Colonial waters. Within six months, such is 
the power of developing a force afloat which this nation 
possesses, we should have complete command of the seas, 
and have ruined our opponents’ commerce; and within 
twelve or fifteen months, at the outside, we should have 
added so many powerful ships to the Navy as would prevent 
any enemy’s ship from putting to sea without the almost cer- 
tainty of meeting with a superior British force.” Such was the 
service—and his service, at least in the main,—rendered for our 
Navy. He is making a great change for the better—we trust 
quite as great achange—in the administration of the Army, and 
all with as little fuss and as little cause of irritation as if the 
changes were small, and not great. He has sketched areal reform 
of the Established Church, and is just the statesman who might 
succeed with it. He has the curious gentleness which 
belongs to the more plastic statesmen educated in democratic 
ideas, that habit of patient dealing with political forces as if 
they were amongst the great objective phenomena of Nature, 
instead of amongst the irritating symptoms of human perversity, 
which seems to tranquillise the temperament and strengthen 
the reticence of those who administer the institutions of a 
great Democratic State. Mr. Childers does not form the mind 
of the people as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright form it. But, 
starting from what that mind insists upon, he has as much 
capacity to invent for the people the most efficient political 
instruments, as a wide and broad intelligence, an indomitable 
industry, and an illimitable patience can give to a statesman 
of singularly unimpassioned insight. 





THE IRISH FEAR FOR THE LAND BILL. 


Ww? trust that the debate of Thursday will have removed 

the fear which seems to have taken possession of the 
tenant-farmers of Ireland, that the Government are so bent on 
conciliating the Tory Opposition that they are ready to mini- 
mise or even whittle away the substantial benefit which their 
Irish Land Bill had promised to confer on the Irish agricultur- 
ists. No one who really knows Mr. Gladstone would have had 
any fear that he would either mutilate the practical efficiency 
of such a measure as this, only in order to make it slip more 
easily through the meshes of Tory prejudice, or that he would 
fail to see where a mutilation of its efficiency was really 
threatened. But Thursday’s debate has, we venture to hope, 
put an end to these fears, By accepting Mr. Charles Russell’s 
amendment, as modified by Mr. Cartwright, and describing as 
a fair rent such a rent as, in the opinion of the Court, after 
hearing the parties and “ having regard to the interest of the 
landlord and tenant respectively,” and after considering all the 
Circumstances of the case, holding, and district, a solvent 
tenant would undertake to pay one year with another,—Mr. 
Gladstone has removed the fear which prevailed very generally 
in Ireland that the omission of the detailed directions which the 
Government propose to drop out of Clause 7 will be prejudicial 
to the interests of the tenant, and exempt the Court from taking 


fully into consideration what the tenant's interest in the holding | 





really is. The words, ‘“ Having regard to the interests of the 
landlord and tenant respectively,” really recognise emphati- 
cally the fact of ‘such a partnership of interest between them 
as it is the object of the whole Bill to reduce to something 
like distinct shape, and to strengthen with the character of a 
legal obligation. But even this amendment, which simply 
puts in evidence what it is the object of the whole Bill to 
enforce, was not the most important of theincidents of Thurs- 
day’s debate. Mr. Gladstone’s concession on the subject of 
leases was the greatest proof that he could have given of the 
absolute bona fides of his attitude towards the Irish farmer. 
He declines, very rightly, to interfere with the rent provided 
for in a lease, where the lease is otherwise to hold good. He con- 
siders this to be a matter of strict contract with which it would 
be demoralising to interfere. But he consents to allow the Court 
to consider any case which can be presented to it to show that 
between 1870 and the passing of this Bill, a lease has been 
extorted inequitably, that is, on terms virtually inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Land Act of 1870. The Court is 
to have power altogether to quash any lease which it regards as 
unfairly squeezed out of the tenant by threats inconsistent with 
the fair equitable meaning of the Act of 1870, and so to replace 
the tenant in the same position in which he would have been 
if he were still a tenant from year to year, and without any 
lease at all. Of course such cases will be exceptional and very 
few. But the most moderate of the Irish Members sincerely 
believe that they exist, and think it unfair that tenants out 
of whom a long lease had been inequitably screwed between 
1870 and 1881, by moral coercion, should now be put at a 
great disadvantage, as compared with tenants-at-will who had 
accepted no lease. And Mr. Gladstone admits the unfairness. 
Only he says, if such cases exist, those who think themselves 
placed at a disadvantage by an unfairly extorted lease, must 
give up the advantages as well as the disadvantages of what 
was thus extorted, and must return, if they can prove that unfair 
pressure was put upon them, to the position of tenants-at-will. 
They must not profit by those incidents of the lease which 
they like, and yet reject that part of the lease which they dis- 
like. If the lease was unfairly extorted at all, the whole 
contract is unfair, and that contract must be quashed. It would 
be simply unjust to give the Court power to lower the rent of a 
lease, 7.e., to take away what is to the landlord’s advantage, and 
yet hold the landlord to all those concessions of the lease which 
are to the tenant’sadvantage. This isso clear, that we cannot 
imagine even a plausible apology for such a one-sided dealing 
with leases. Still, what Mr. Gladstone conceded,—that where 
an unfair lease can be shown to have been extorted by moral 
coercion tending to deprive a tenant of what the Act of 1870 
had given him a positive interest in, that lease may 
be altogether quashed by the Court,—ought to prove, 
we think, to Ireland that he is not afraid of encountering 
Tory opposition, when he believes that that opposition 
is hostile to the principle of tenant-right. The concession 
may, and probably will, apply to very few cases, but it is 
obvious, from the tone taken by Sir Stafford Northcote and his 
followers in relation to it, that it is one to which they are 
vehemently opposed. Nor is it only Thursday’s debate which 
ought to convince Irishmen that the Government are in earnest. 
Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s debates, on Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
amendments on the clause for raising the scale of compensa- 
tion for disturbance, proved that the Government, having 
made up their own minds concerning what is most reasonable, 
are not to be stirred from their position by the taunts of 
the Tory Party. We believe that those Irish Members who, 
like Mr. Shaw, have declared that nothing has yet happened 
to deprive the Bill of its beneficent purpose for Ireland, are 
strictly within the mark. The Bill will emerge from Com- 
mittee not less efficient for the purpose of protecting the Irish 
tenant than it was at first, and, moreover, better, simpler, and 
stronger. 

We do not wonder at the extreme importance attached by 
the Irish farmers to the determination of a * fair rent,” for on 
that Seventh Clause will depend, no doubt, the whole future 
operation of the other portions of the Bill,—the figure of the 
rents at which copyholds will be acquired by many Irish 
farmers under the tenth and eleventh clauses of the Bill, and 
the price at which the freehold will be acquired by many 
others under the nineteenth and following clauses. Of course, 
it is of the first moment to the Irish farmer that if he is to 
become a copyholder, he should become a copyholder at a 
reasonable rent; and that if he is to become a freeholder, he 
should purchase the freehold at a reasonable rate, which rate 
will, of course, depend in yery great degree on the ostensible 
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annual value of the land he holds. It is this which makes the 
seventh clause of such vast importance. By that clause the 
way is paved not only for a satisfactory relation between 
those tenants who wish to continue mere tenants, with those 
landlords who wish to continue true landlords, but also for 
the transition of a great many tenants into copyholders, and a 
great many more into freeholders. Still, it is well to remember 
that, important as the seventh clause is in this respect, inas- 
much as it will probably furnish the data for determining at 
what rents copyholders are to have their copyholds, and at 
what price the freeholders are to buy their freeholds, it 
is not to be expected that this seventh clause will remain 
as important many years hence, as it will be for a few 
years after the passing of the Bill. If the Bill effects its pur- 
pose, the seventh clause will dwindle in importance, after it 
has governed the transactions of the next few years. Hence 
while we regard anything which is necessary to determine the 
action of the Court during the first years of the operation of 
the Act, as a matter of great moment, we altogether discredit 
that fear which seems to have taken hold of the Irish farmers 
that even after a few years, the constitution of the Court may 
be so vitally changed by the appointment of Judges with a 
prejudice against the tenant-farmer, that the good effected 
at first may be again undone. In the first place, 
that fear is chimerical, because a British Court of law hardly 
can throw off the yoke of its own precedents. Even new 
Judges must recognise and fall in with the traditions of the 
Court in which they sit. But, in the second place, such changes, 
even if made after a time, and even if so made as to alter the ten- 
dency of the judicial decisions as to “fair rents,’ would be, we 
believe, too late to injure the great mass of Irish tenants. 
What we at least expect, is that, so soon as the rent has been 
fairly settled, the transformation of tenancies-at-will into 
“ fixed ” tenancies, or into freeholds, will begin to work, and will 
proceed very rapidly. Tenants will be eager for such a change, 
but hardly less eager than the landlords, so that, in the course 
of a very few years, the latter portions of this Bill will have 
had so much effect, that the constitution of the Court 
determining the judicial rent will no longer be a matter of 
the first importance. Get the Court fairly constituted and 


fairly set in motion at first, and not only will it be very diffi- 
cult to alter its procedure after a few years, but it will soon be 
too late to alter it to the injury of the more thrifty and saga- 


cious of the tenants of Ireland. The fear that the constitu- 
tion of the Court may be altered in a reactionary sense, some 
years hence is, we are convinced, a chimerical fear, both 
because it will hardly be possible to effect such a change, and 
because such a change, even if possible, would be hardly worth 
the while of reactionary politicians. 





MR. GLADSTONE IN THE EAST. 


E wish everybody who is accustomed to talk about the 
Eastern Question, and the conduct of her Majesty’s 
Government in Turkey, would read carefully the debate raised 
on Friday week by Mr. Rylands. We fear it was not read as 
it deserved to be. The Member for Burnley, though an excel- 
lent person, with a considerable store of gritty facts, has a 
reputation for tediousness, the debate was unusually dis- 
cursive, and there was no vote taken, or seriously proposed. A 
most valuable debate, valuable even in its discursiveness, as 
any one will perceive who reads Mr. Arthur Arnold’s speech 
—by far the most instructive and practical speech he has ever 
delivered in the House—was, therefore, unduly neglected by 
the public. We do not believe that any one who reads it can 
afterwards honestly say that he deems the policy of the 
Government in the East either weak or indecisive. He may 
think it an erroneous policy, as Mr. Rylands does, or a wrongly- 
directed policy, as we understand Mr. Bourke to do, or a policy 
which misses certain opportunities, as Mr. Arnold tried to 
show, but he cannot accuse it either of indecisiveness or 
feebleness. As explained by Mr. Gladstone, in a speech full 
of argumentative hits that in other days would have called 
forth a chorus of admiration, and that singularly impressed 
the Members present, and by Sir Charles Dilke, in his closely- 
reasoned and effective statement; the policy is seen to be of 
the clearest and strongest kind. The Government, though 
only partially approving the Berlin Treaty, and entirely dis- 
approving the Anglo-Turkish Convention, on their coming 
into power found those agreements in existence, and, mind- 
ful of the value of continuity in the action of any State, 
resolved to make the best of them. 
disown the Treaty of Berlin, nor to denounce the Anglo- 
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Turkish Convention, but to keep Europe together, and especi- 
ally to obtain the support of Germany, and then so to apply 
the strength thus developed as to make those Treaties sources 
of benefit, instead of mischief, to Europe and the world. They 
have succeeded, up to a certain point, beyond expectation. 
They have helped to organise Bulgaria and East Roumelia 
into States which, amid all their difficulties, have remained 
free of Turks, very prosperous, and fairly under the control of 
their own populations. They have settled that most danger- 
ous of minor difficulties, the extension of Montenegro,—a 
subject upon which the risk of disunion was excessive, as 
neither Austria nor Italy could be trusted in the matter,—in 
such a way that Montenegro was satisfied; that Russia, which 
was pledged to the lips and could not have retreated, was con- 
tent; and that the new subjects of Prince Nicola, so far from 
being refractory, scarcely require a garrison. “ There is,” 
said Sir Charles Dilke, “only one company of Montenegrins in 
all the Dulcigno territory,” which was represented during the 
negociations as incurably hostile to the transfer. The Govern- 
ment then took up the Greek question, and in the face of extra- 
ordinary difficulties so settled it that, without a shot being fired, 
Greece acquired Thessaly and the Gulf of Arta, and did not 
surrender her ultimate claim to Epirus, Macedonia, and 
the Islands; and that the Greeks are sensible that, but for 
Great Britain, they must either have accepted far less, or have 
risked the chances of a great war. 
have had far more, we have invariably acknowledged ; but the 
British Government secured them all that could be obtained 
without surrendering the instrument, the Concert of Europe, 
through which they hoped to make their Eastern policy suc- 
cessful. If they had been alone, as Lord Granville wrote, they 
would not have stopped there ; but they obtained all that was 
possible, subject to their indispensable condition. In other 
words, they succeeded, without alienating a single population, 
whether Montenegrin, Bulgarian, or Greek, in making the 
Treaty of Berlin as effective for the liberation of the Christians 
of European Turkey as it could be made without dividing 
Europe, and far more effective than the Tories ever intended 
to make it. ; 

There remained Asiatic Turkey, and here, also, the Govern- 
ment have pressed forward, and are about to press forward 
persistently on the same lines. They have secured the settle- 
ment of a most dangerous question, the precise delimitation 
of the frontiers between Russia, Turkey in Asia, and Persia, 
which there was a disposition to delay, and out of which a 
dozen disputes might have grown; and they are now using the 
Convention to enable them to take up effectively the most 
difficult subject of all, reform in Armenia. Many Liberals, 
like Mr. Rylands, think they had better have denounced the 
Convention ; but if they had, they must have given back Cyprus 
to the Pashas—which is morally impossible—and have lost all 
right to interfere directly and separately on behalf of the 
Armenians, whose fate is not, as so many imagine, a question 
of philanthropy and Mr. Bryce, but of the most pressing and 
visible international importance. Few Englishmen, we suspect, 
realise what a storm this Armenian eee might suddenly, 
almost instantaneously, produce. n the one hand, the 
Russian Government is bound by the strongest ties to protect 
the Armenians. Not only has that Government more than a 
million of Armenian subjects, but it cares about them in a 
quite unusual degree. The Armenians are the only people 
now left who are strictly European in faith and in mental 
bias and strictly Asiatic in habits of life, and they can lend 
to the Power they approve, aid which no other race can hope 
to afford. The Russians have had the wit to perceive this, 
and they have granted to the Armenians privileges such as 
few conquered peoples ever obtained,—privileges which 
amount to something more than equality with the conquerors. 
Alone among the alien races of the Empire, the Armenians 
rise in the service like Russians, till they are found not only 
trusted Ambassadors and Generals in command of great 
Russian armies, but at the very head of Cabinets. It is not 
two months since a full-blooded Armenian, Count Melikoff— 
the story of his relationship to the late Czar is an impossibility, 
disproved by his years alone—was Dictator of the Russian 
Empire, and no one objected on account of his nationality. 
The natural consequence follows, that every Armenian is 
Russian in sympathy, and that Asia from end to end is 
traversed by men whom Asiatics trust, though they 
are Christians, and who understand Asiatics thoroughly, 
but who, whatever their means of gaining a livelihood, 
are devoted to St. Petersburg. The Russian Government 
cannot surrender this race to massacre. On the other hand, 
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the Turkish Pashas grow savage whenever Armenian 
claims come up. They are accustomed to the Armenians, 
they give them offices, they use them as bankers and agents 
and traders; and they regard them as hereditary subjects, who 
have no business to rebel, and must be slaughtered down if 
they do. Projects of desolating Armenia to be rid of the 
Armenian question have been, at all events, discussed in the 
Divan, and the danger that, if Turkish Armenia rose, there 
might be a repetition of Batuk, is extreme ; and if there were 
an Armenian Batuk, no diplomatic protest and no political 
danger would hold in the Russian Army. The Ozar would be 
as powerless as in 1878, and the Asiatic side of the Eastern 
Question would be upon us all at once, with this novelty in 
our position,—that no other Power would have the slightest 
interest in aiding Britain in enforcing any settlement, and that 
she would, therefore, either be compelled to remain passive, or 
to assist the authors of the massacre. She could not single- 
handed resist Russia and coerce Turkey at one and the same 
time. The only way to avoid that danger, which may occur 
next month, or next week, or to-morrow, if Armenian patience 
gives way, is to insist on a government for Armenia like that 
which Lord Dufferin helped to build in the Lebanon, and 
which has shielded the peoples of the Mountain for twenty 
years. The Government, therefore, has taken up the Armenian 
question, with, be it remarked, the special accord of Germany ; 
and Mr. Gladstone says, “ almost the first article of the in- 
structions Lord Dufferin takes with him, is to employ his 
influence and his energy, in the greatest degree, in the settle- 
ment of this important Armenian question.” The, whole 
weight of the British Government is to be thrown under the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention towards removing a vile oppres- 
sion, which is also, in Tory judgment at all events, a source of 
extreme danger to British interestsin Asia. Of course, Turkey 
will resist, and deny and delay, and endeavour to find help in 
all directions ; but very soon that steady, remorseless pressure 
will do its work, and the Armenians will be freed from the 
direct sway of men who regard them as dangerous traitors, 
for wishing to live in ordinary safety. 

Where is the weakness or indecision, in a policy like this, 
in this unhasting, unresting advance, through means the 
strength of which has been ascertained, to a clearly defined 
end? The Tories may say the pace is slow, and it is slow,— 
but the march of an army is not regulated by its cavalry ; 
and Germany, as Mr. Gladstone explained, has made it a con- 
dition of her support that one question shall be taken up at 
one time. To advance too rapidly might precipitate the 
collision which is sure to come some day, but which all 
parties alike sincerely wish, if advance is only con- 
tinuous, to postpone. Or they may say that the 
advance is at the cost of Turkey; but then that is the 
condition of any advance at all, a condition they recognised 
and acted on when their Government handed over Bosnia 
to Austria, assented to the freedom of Bulgaria and East 
Roumelia, and, above all, secretly consented to the occu- 
pation of Tunis by France. They can say nothing else, unless 
they cast off all reserve and frankly express their real thought, 
which is that the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Government neither 
humiliates nor injures Russia. Certainly it does neither, 
Liberals holding that with Russia, as with every other Power, 
there should be either war or peace; and that a policy of 
eternal suspicion is a policy of perpetual weakness. But that 
this policy tends to reduce at once the disposition and the 
power of St. Petersburg to encroach on her neighbours is 
most certain. Nothing would tend to restrict her advance 
southward so much as that Balkan Federation to which every 
fresh free State will bring so much fresh strength, while in 
Asia nothing will bar her march so much as the civilisation of 
the frontier States. That very regard for the Armenians which 
induces Russia to press their claims so strongly will, when 
those claims are granted, prevent her from invading them. 
As matters stand, if Russia advances, every Armenian will be 
on her side ; but let Armenia be but once safe, or, better still, 
raised to the rank of an autonomous State, and the advance 
of Russia will turn all Armenians into her deadly foes. That 
may not be sufficient to stop Russia, but it will stop her at least 
as much as the Armenian hatred of Turkey now impels her 
forward. Pro tanto, the liberation of Armenia will be pure 


_gain to the anti-Russian eause. 





THE IMPENDING TROUBLE IN NORTH AFRICA. 
T is quite possible—we cannot as yet affirm it, but the 
evidence accumulates—that a movement is about to 
occur in North Africa of more than political importance, a 


terness now manifested throughout Italy? 


movement that may modify the history of Southern Europe. 

As our readers are aware, the greater Powers have acquiesced 

in the French occupation of Tunis, and have intimated, more 

or less directly, that they consider France to be now in per- 
manent possession of that valuable African province. Germany, 

Austria, and Russia have approved what is virtually an 

annexation ; and Great Britain, though annoyed by the methods 
sanctioned by the French Government, by the duplicity of M. 

St. Hilaire, and the arbitrariness of M. Roustan, is at heart 

not sorry that material order should be extended to one more 
uncivilised and disorderly region. There are, however, Powers 

remaining who are entirely and seriously discontented with the 

position. Italy thinks herself humiliated as well as injured 
by French outrecuidance. Spain is not only jealous for 
her reversion of Morocco, which we must not forget she 
conquered in 1860, but is gravely and reasonably irri- 
tated by still more recent occurrences, of which we speak 
below. The Sultan, besides being, in his own opinion, insulted 
as Monarch by the annexation of Tunis, and alarmed beyond 
measure for the fate of Tripoli, is endangered in his authority 
as Khalif. He has, if he submits, surrendered territory un- 
doubtedly belonging to Islam, without being directly com- 
pelled by force majeure, and that is an heretical act. Whether, 
as the République Francaise gravely alleges, and as M. St. 
Hilaire either believes or professes to believe, he is, in con- 
sequence, stirring up the Arab tribes of all “ Barbary,” the whole 
plateau from the Gulf of Cabes to Mogador, we do not know, 
but he is so sensitive on the subject that he has abolished the 
European posts in Turkey because they convey a pamphlet 
making the charge, he has ostentatiously strengthened the 
Turkish force in Tripoli, and he allows most imprudent threats 
against France to be uttered in Constantinople, threats which, 
according to telegrams to the Standard, have drawn a most 
menacing despatch from M. St. Hilaire. All this, however, might 
pass, and would pass, but that another Power, the entire aggre- 
gate of Arab tribes in North Africa, from the frontier of Egypt 
tothe Atlantic, share the feeling of the Khalif, hold that their 
subjugation is intended, and are either rising or threatening to 
rise in defence of the Faith. There are large gatherings in 
Tripoli, a most serious and hitherto successful insurrection has 
broken out in Algeria, where Arab horsemen, led by a mara- 
bout named Bou Amema—say, a preaching friar who knows 
soldiering—have ravaged Oran and expelled thousands of 
Spanish settlers, who are now swarming into the Spanish 
ports and crying for redress to their King; and the semi- 
independent tribes of Morocco are, both actively with recruits 
and passively with shelter, aiding the Marabout and his designs. 
The French Government is publishing all sorts of statements, 
partly true, of petty defeats inflicted on Bou Amema, but it is 
evidently both annoyed and alarmed. M. St. Hilaire says 
publicly he will not have Tripoli turned into a nucleus of 
agitation against France, and encamps 15,000 men in the 
Tunis Regency; the sharp despatch mentioned has gone to 
Constantinople, where M. Tissot recently used language about 
the Sultan’s claim on Tunis not often heard in diplomacy ; 
and the inspired papers of Paris are allowed to say that, with 
the Morocco frontier open, it is nearly impossible to arrest the 
rebellious Marabout. 

So far, the facts are clear, and are serious, even if we reject 
the telegram from Constantinople which speaks of “ apprehen- 
sions of a Franco-Turkish war,’ as the offspring of mere panic ; 
but we see reason to suspect that matters may go much farther. 
The French Government has evidently embraced some large 
ideas about North Africa, and it is quite conceivable, and quite 
in accord with known circumstances, that the ideas should take 
the following form. We have as yet no means of proving our 
hypothesis, but it seems to us so probable, that we state it as 
the hypothesis most nearly fitting the facts. We see reason 
for suspecting, then, that the French Government is willing 
to conciliate both Italy and Spain, by letting them 
take the compensation in North Africa which they are 
eager to obtain. The French Foreign Office does not use such 
phrases as not permitting Tripoli to be made a centre of 
action against France without serious meaning, and at the 
same time, it cannot intend to annex Tripoli. France has not 
digested Tunis yet, and has years of solid work to do before 
she is even safe there. What if she encourages Italy, which 
has interests in Tripoli, to assume a protectorate there, and 
so at once makes her own Tunisian frontier safe, gives a heavy 
blow to the Arab spirit of resistance, and gets rid of the bit- 
That was the 
arrangement mentioned in those conversations between Lord 
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and it is one that would be acceptable in Rome, where the 
Government is almost paralysed by the feeling of the people 
that it fails to make Italy respected, and would seize with 
much eagerness any chance of successful and not too formid- 
able military enterprise. And suppose the despatch, already 
semi-officially stated to be on its way from Madrid to Paris, 
in which King Alfonso complains of the fate of his subjects, 
tempted into Oran by French promises, and then murdered in 
heaps—in one incursion, 1,700 Spaniards have disappeared— 
and robbed of all their esparto factories—not a slight blow to 
our own paper-makers and penny newspapers—is met by the 
reply, which is perfectly true, that the source of the mischief is 
anarchy in part of Morocco, and that the Spanish Government 
is at liberty to terminate that anarchy as, but for France, it 
would have done in 1860. There is not a Spaniard alive who 
would not leap at the offer, or who would ever pardon his 
Government, if it were rejected. 

It may be said that this hypothesis is dreamy, and we are 
not putting it forward with any pretence of knowing secrets 
which will be carefully kept till the moment of action; but the 
known facts are very grave, and all point in one direction. 
The French Government is undoubtedly in trouble in Algeria, 
and apprehends a religious war, in which all the Mahomme- 
dans of North Africa would aid its enemies, and its own Arab 
sepoys, as was acknowledged by General Farre on Thursday, 
cannot be trusted. It is seriously harassed by the condition 
of Morocco, where Bou Amema will be welcomed as a saint 
and hero of the first order. It is either alarmed at the con- 
dition of Tripoli, where all that is disaffected in Tunis finds 
a centre, and whence the whole back-country of North Africa, 
of which only a few French agents know anything accurately, 
can be stirred up, or it is pretending to be so, for some as yet 
unrevealed purpose. At the same time, the Spaniards and the 
Italians are both fuming, the former on the best possible 
grounds, and the latter on sentimental grounds; and in both, 
an “ idea’ which, if the Turkish Divan understood anything, 
it would regard as most alarming, is growing very strong. 
This idea, current, of course, chiefly among the educated, 
is that the possession of part of North Africa is essential to 
the future of the two countries. The Englishman, it is said, 
and said truly, and the Slav, and the German, and even the 
Frenchman, advance so fast, that if Italy and Spain do not 
move, there will be nothing anywhere for them to acquire. 
They ought, it is said, like other great countries, to have 
dependencies of their own, in which they can expand, and 
through which they may keep pace with the march of their 
rivals, and the general movement of a world in which they are 
being visibly left behind. That is a foolish idea? Very likely, 
but it is so strong a one that less than six weeks ago it sufficed 
to make an insurrection in Portugal, to overthrow a Ministry in 
Lisbon, and to produce that extraordinary outburst of jealous 
hatred against England, as the Power “in whose basket every 
man’s property was lost,” which so astonished the Zimes. The 
feeling is just as strong in Spain, where the arrest of O’Donnell 
by the intervention of France and England, and their guarantee 
of the Morocco indemnity, is still regarded with savage bitter- 
ness; and in Italy, where emigration is already serious enough 
to attract official attention. The over-spill of Italy, now 
directed chiefly to the Plate and Algeria, would in a few years 
create a strong Italian State in Tripoli, and publicists point to 
Africa as the only direction in which “ Italian expansion is not 
choked.” 

There is nothing in this fate for North Africa at which 
Englishmen need feel either alarm or regret. The half-caste 
Arabs who claim that region have been tried for a thousand 
years ; and with every advantage of situation, of climate, and 
of the fullest independence, have not only failed to create a 
civilisation, but to maintain the commonest external order. 
They have built nothing, founded nothing, achieved nothing, 
save the reputation of being, whenever Europe ceased to inter- 
fere, successful and dangerous pirates. They have destroyed 
entire provinces, once full of cities, roads, culture, and civilisa- 
tion, and there is no sign that a thousand years hence their 
condition will be any better than it is. They have barred off 
a great continent from civilisation; and if Europe accepts the 
task of guiding and ruling them, there will be a new hope for 
millions now as separated from the movement of the world as 
if they inhabited a separate planet. As for the rights of the 
Sultan, they are no greater than they were in Bosnia, or 
Thessaly, or Cyprus. It is no business of England to spend 
strength in arresting a movement which is sooner or later in- 
evitable, and which must be beneficial to the world. But it 
is her business to secure that, if the movement is to take place, 








it should be backed by the irresistible strength which prevents 
bloodshed, and accompanied by guarantees for the personal 
liberty of the conquered peoples,—that the annexation should 
be made, in short, not by enterprises which are like con. 
spiracies, but under a final European award, which will bring 
North Africa within the domain of public law. It is by a 
new Conference on the African dependencies of Turkey, and 
not by a series of secret agreements and half-piratical expedi- 
tions from Cadiz and Venice, that North Africa ought in decency 
to be redistributed. 





M. DUFAURE. 


DUFAURE was, perhaps, the least French of eminent 
e Frenchmen. To say this, is not to say that he was 
the least French of Frenchmen. On the contrary he had, in a 
very high degree, the qualities which of late years Europe has 
learned to associate with the French people. The excellent 
account of him which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
Tuesday is full of traits which recall the French peasant, as he 
appears in Mr. Hamerton’sdescription. M. Dufaure “ wasremark- 
able for his success in all his undertakings ...... his in- 
difference to all the gauds of life, and for his sustaining power 
at work,..... He grew and developed in utter independ- 
ence of shifting modes and crowd-leading fashions. His sturdy 
nature found an element of nutrition in the observation of those 
unwritten laws which the French call les meurs...... He was 
naturally laborious and essentially trustworthy. ..... The 
Bourse did not attract him. Professional earnings were safely 
invested and left to fructify, until an opportunity was found to 
buy land cheap in the Saintonge, his native province.” There 
“he purchased, bit by bit, an estate bordering for seven miles 
a straight road. In the long vacation, his chief pleasure was 
to go there, and walk every morning between his breakfast 
and lunch along the dusty highway to the end of his domain, 
and back again. In these walks, he was coarsely shod, wore a 
blouse to protect himself from dust, a broad-brimmed peasant’s 
hat, and leaned on a knobby stick. The country was prosaic. 
There was nothing to see, unless rolling uplands covered with 
short, scrubby vines. These vines the old lawyer’s eye surveyed 
lovingly...... He was religious, but he leaned towards Port 
Royalism, and was for a national Church held by a slender, 
traditional link to the Papacy...... His respect for laws 
bad, good, and indifferent prevented him from being a reformer. 
There was no spare room in his brain for specu- 
lative theories. His range of observation was very narrow ; 
only, what he saw, he saw well.” Another shrewd observer, 
M. Scherer, says of him that he was the typical Republican of 
the day after. ‘ That phrase denotes something more than a 
difference of date in the adoption of one and the same political 
principle. The Republican of the eve was a believer. To him 
the Republic was an absolute truth, and he plumed himself 
upon his faith as the Catholic does upon his orthodoxy. 
BS The Republican of the day after is a Laodicean, 
a kind of heretic, a believer, if you like, but a believer 
as a result of free inquiry. He sees in the Republic only 
the best form of government under given circumstances.” 
This shrewd, sober, unimaginative character does not furnish 
the stuff of which French orators and statesmen are commonly 
made. Its possessor commonly cares little for politics, and 
prefers to give himself wholly to his business. No one could 
say of M. Dufaure that he did not give himself to his business, 
for during fifty years of his life he was the hardest-worked 
and the best paid member of the French Bar. But he gave 
himself to politics as well, and, except under the Second 
Empire, he had a seat in almost every Cabinet from 1839 to 
1879. 

One is disposed to wonder why, with these qualities and the 
great oratorical ability which accompanied them, M. Dufaure 
was not a more succcessful statesman. The French nation is, 
above all things, a nation of peasants, and here was a man 
who had above all things the peasant’s virtues and the 
peasant’s defects. Why is it that the existing Republic shows 
every day fewer traces of the character which he would have 
impressed on it? Why did he not take up M. Thiers’ mantle, 
and keep France in that Conservative groove in which M. 
Thiers had started her after the war? In part, probably, be- 
cause he wanted imagination ; and imagination, though it may 
make its possessor distrusted, is still essential to success as a 
constructive statesman. M. Dufaure saw clearly what the 
Republic ought not to be, but he had no comprehensive con- 
ception of what it ought to be. His notion of Conservatism 
went no further than resistance, followed by concession. He 
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never anticipated a demand, and his refusal to take office 
under M. Grévy, on the plea that a new order of things re- 
quired new men, betrayed his consciousness that he had 
done nothing to make that new order what he would have 
liked it to be. In part, again, his failure, or, rather, want of 
success, may have been due to the temperament which made 
his oratory so impressive. Every one who heard him, says 
M. Scherer, felt that before speaking he had examined his 
conscience, and that he would say nothing of which he was 
not ready to render an account. This combination of great 
power of advocacy with extreme conscientiousness naturally 


* made him undecided. The one gift showed him how much 


there was to be said on both sides of a question; the other 
prevented him from attaching more weight to the conclusion 
to which he ultimately came than belonged to the residual 
balance of the arguments that he had examined. These two 
defects—want of imagination and want of enthusiasm— 
were especially injurious in a country where a moderate 
Republican party had to be created, and created in 
face of extraordinary difficulties. Of moderate Republican- 
ism, and the ideas, wishes, sympathies, which belong to it, France 
has abundance, but these things are only the raw materials of 
a moderate Republican Party. The dry bones had to be made 
to live, the peasants had to be roused from their traditional 
inertia and brought to see that under Democratic Institutions 
nothing can be had without working for it, and that if moder- 
ate men remain idle, extreme men will have the field to them- 
selves, and will not be slow to till it. M. Dufaure was not the 
man to evoke the informing and organising spirit, and though 
his views were shared perhaps by an absolute majority of 
Frenchmen, he was in no sense the spokesman or representa- 
tive of even a considerable section of that majority. 

We do not say that if M. Dafaure had been a different man 
in these respects, he could have commanded success. The cir- 
cumstances which confronted Conservative Republicans during 
the critical years of Marshal MacMahon’s rule were too un- 
favourable, perhaps, to be shaped by any handling, however 
masterly or far-sighted it might have been. M. Thiers first, 
and M. Dufaure afterwards, had to build up a Conservative 
Republic with half the Parliamentary force which should natu- 
rally have been at their command in open or secret antagonism 
to everything that they attempted. In the constituencies, Con- 
servatism rested on the peasantry ; butinthe National Assembly, 
and later on in the Chamber of Deputies, it rested on the 
Centres, and the Centres were hopelessly divided. When M. 
Dufaure looked about him for Parliamentary support, he saw 
the men who above all otlrers ought to have been Republicans 
of the day after, the Orleanists who look to the Duc de Broglie 
as their leader, busy about the impossible task of setting up a 
Constitutional Monarchy, with the Comte de Chambord as Con- 
stitutional King. This was doubly unfortunate. It forced 
the Conservative Republicans to temporise with the Advanced 
Republicans in Parliament, and it made the Conservative 
Republicans suspected out of Parliament. Their antecedents 
had been Orleanist, their political principles upon every 
point, except that of the form which they wished to give 
to the Government, were Orleanist; and when Orleanists 
in all respects indistinguishable from them were seen 
conspiring against the Republic, it was inevitable that 
the Left Centre should come in for some at least of the 
discredit which really belonged only to the Right Centre. 
The ablest statesman cannot be altogether independent of 
his materials. If his natural allies hold aloof from him, and do 
their utmost to make his policy distrusted, it is not wonderful 
that he should see his policy defeated and his plans over- 
turned. Whether or not M. Dufaure would have played a 
more commanding part under more favourable conditions is at 
best doubtful, but his friends may fairly say in his behalf that 
the conditions to which he was compelled to adapt himself 
were extraordinarily unfavourable. 





THE RAILWAY MURDER. 

HE Murder of Mr. Gold in the afternoon express to Brighton, 
though a very ruffianly affair, is a murder quite without 
mystery, and apparently also quite without skill, though the 
temporary escape of the supposed murderer is a very strange 
proof of the astounding want of penetration and presence of mind, 
on the part of the officers of the railway and the police who re- 
ceived Lefroy, alias Mapleton, at Brighton. That the only 
tenant of a carriage covered with blood, and containing bullets 
embedded in its side, who had been found with a bit of gold 
chain hanging out of his boot, and had told the officers who 








observed it that he had put his watch in his boot for safety, 
—though he had only just before told them that he had 
not recovered consciousness after the attack upon him till 
just before reaching the station where the Brighton tickets 
were collected,—should not have been kept under close 
arrest till it appeared whether any passenger had been 
robbed and murdered, is one of the most extraordinary evid- 
ences of the simplicity of railway officials and policemen that 
the world has ever heard of. Did the Brighton people suppose 
that a young man before he gets into a first-class carriage is 
likely to put his watch into his boot, to protect it against possible 
marauders? Or did they think that on recovering from his 
asserted swoon, and finding himself alone, he had taken the pre- 
caution, while the train was slackening speed to stop for the 
collection of the tickets, to hide his watch in his boot, in order to 
save it from the depredation of the ticket-collector ? Anything 
more imbecile than the failure to secure at once a man who gave 
such an account of himself, we have never heard of in the 
annals of crime. There seems, too, to have been a lamentable 
failure of promptness in the proceedings. The body of 
Mr. Gold was recovered before half-past four, and it was 
half-past nine before the man Lefroy or Mapleton reached his 
lodgings at Wallington, and was permitted to change his dress 
without the presence of any police officer, when, of course, he 
effected his escape. Ifthe news of the finding of Mr. Gold’s body 
reached Brighton before Lefroy was allowed to go back to Wal- 
lington, it is almost impossible to speak strongly enough of the 
negligence of the authorities. If that news had not reached 
Brighton before Lefroy left, there must have been very 
gross delay in transmitting the news to Brighton. Either 
way, there seems to us to have been in the action of the 
authorities blundering of a more unintelligible and mon- 
strous kind than we have ever observed before under 
any circumstances approaching in suspiciousness to those of 
this murder. Credulity approaching imbecility, dilatoriness 
and carelessness approaching levity, seem to have been the 
predominant characteristics of the action of the railway and 
police authorities on hearing Lefroy’s extraordinary tale. 

The only other important comment suggested by this brutal 
murder, is that there is a certain danger in the appetite for com- 
parative quiet and solitude on journeys, which makes Englishmen 
so much prefer small compartments to large and sociable car- 
riages iike our saloon carriages and the usual carriages of the 
United States’ Railways. Mr. Gold,it seems, was, like hundreds 
of Englishmen, always anxious to find a railway-carriage with as 
few in it as might be, and would often even sham sleep, to pre- 
vent any one from entering into conversation with him. That 
is just the victim for a desperate railway robber and mur- 
derer, who, in an express train that passes through several 
long tunnels, has as good a chance of robbery and murder- 
ing with impunity as the modern conditions of English 
travelling allow. Of course, there is the great difficulty of 
either getting out of the train before it comes to a station where 
the crime may be discovered, or else passing muster there, as 
Lefroy managed to pass muster. But that that difficulty need 
not be sufficient to deter a resolute man, the success with which 
Lefroy, who seems to have been a very inferior performer, hood- 
winked the railway officials, sufficiently proves. The obvious lesson 
seems to be that, especially in the case of express trains, people 
who are not prepared to risk something for the sake of space 
and solitude, should choose a saloon carriage, and not one of 
the quieter compartments, as they so often do. Nor can those 
who do not like this course, safely console themselves with the 
reflection that they have nothing on them worth the risk of a 
murder to obtain. ‘The chances seem very considerably in 
favour of the supposition that Mr. Gold was attacked without 
any knowledge or reasonable expectation on his assailant’s 
part that there was any substantial sum of money 
upon his person; nor does it seem at all improbable that 
Mr. Gold had only a few sovereigns at most in his possession. 
Apparently, his murderer took the chance of that, and 
attacked him for what he could get, without any specific ground 
for hoping that it would be much. In these days, when people 
pay all considerable debts by cheque, the chances are that 
even rich men will not have anything of value upon them, 
except a watch and a few sovereigns or £5 notes. So 
that consciousness of poverty is no sufficient safeguard. If 
a man, and still more a woman, wishes to travel safely by an 
express train, it is clearly very much better to secure many 
companions, than only one or two. If youshut yourself up for 
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three-quarters of an hour at a time with one or two persons,— 
even though, if more than one, they may seem to have no con- 
nection with each other,—you may find that you have shut your- 
self up with the very person or persons with whom a téte-a-téte 
is far more dangerous than it would be with quiet thieves, or even 
ordinary burglars. If a stranger robs you by violence under 
such circumstances as these, he can hardly expect to escape and 
get off with his booty, without killing you or going next door 
to killing you, as well. 

What is most painful in the evidence given concerning Mr. 
Gold’s murder is the proof it appears to furnish that the victim 
had to undergo a lengthened struggle, in which he was worsted. 
The shots heard, and which must have marked the commencement 
of the attack, were heard on entering Merstham tunnel. But it is 
clear, from the state of the body and the medical evidence upon 
it, that the shots, even if one of them grazed the murdered man, 
did not kill him; and the testimony of a cottager at Horley is 
that a struggle was going on between two men in one of the 
carriages belonging to that train when it passed Horley, which 
is some miles south of Merstham tunnel. The distance from 
Merstham tunnel to Balcombe tunnel, where the body of Mr. 
Gold was thrown out upon the way between the rails, is 
considerable, and so far as can be judged, Mr. Gold was not 
killed till after he had been forced out of the carriage, as some 
of the evidence seems to point to a struggle continued 
even on the step of the carriage. The medical evidence, too, 
was on the whole to the effect that it was probably the fracture 
of the skull in falling from the carriage, which caused death, and 
that the knife-wounds which had been previously inflicted would 
hardly have caused death by bleeding within the time. Take all 
the circumstances together, and there can be hardly any doubt 
that Mr. Gold must have fought hard for his life, and sustained the 
struggle a considerable time, probably for a quarter-of-an-hour, 
before it terminated in his death. Since there are many people 
who would not fear death itself half as much as the prospect of a 
terrible struggle for life with a murderer, even though, when the 
moment came, they would yet engage in that struggle, this 
evidence that the agony was prolonged adds to the painful 
character of the murder. The Brighton Railway Directors 
should remember that this event will not only be a warning to 
defenceless people not to travel in nearly empty carriages, but 
will also be an advertisement to desperate persons, as holding out 
the chance of successful robbery and escape. And for their own 
sakes,— especially considering the speed of their trains and the 
length of their tunnels,—they should take pains to make the 
means of signalling the guard better known to the mass of the 
passengers, and more easy to put in force at a moment’s notice. 
Their subordinates have not shown so much sense in their 
dealings with Lefroy, that they can afford to ignore the public 
criticism which will certainly be directed to the special danger 
attending the journeys by their express trains. 





LORD SHERBROOKE ON JOURNALISM. 


HAT Lord Sherbrooke, called on at the Lord Mayor’s 
Literary Dinner to return thanks for Journalists, should 
belittle journalism, is only consistent. He owes his elevation 
to his classical culture and his pen, and as he never misses an 
opportunity of declaring classical culture worthless, in com- 
parison with knowledge of physical science, he must be expected, 
when the chance is offered, to give the pen also a gentle little 
snip. It is not grateful; but gratitude is not a virtue in states- 
men, and it isas statesman, and not as journalist, that Mr. Lowe, 
with a quite pardonable pride, looks back upon his career. We 
rather wonder, however, as he had decided to quiz the profession 
which he did not care to represent, that he should have selected 
so very old and so very untrue a charge as the vehicle for his 
humour. We may do him an injustice—for we frankly admit 
that, even in these days of inefficient reporting, we never came 
upon a speech which was reported in quite so muddle-headed a 
manner—but he appears to have repeated the old charge against 
journalists, that they presumptuously take upon themselves the 
work of making up people’s minds for them, a work for which, he 
intimated, they were from circumstances singularly incompetent. 
The journalists receive, he says, every night, under the new 
conditions of the Press, a huge mass of information; they have 
no time to study it or weigh it as history used to be studied and 
weighed, but they know thei readers have still less, and so “as 
fast as Nature ”—by which Lord Sherbrooke means the tele- 
graph, which we should have thought was art—or, “ if necessary, 





even faster,” they tell their readers what they are to think 
about the news. Their readers are quite happy to be told, pro. 
vided only the drift of the telling accords with their precon. 
ceived convictions ; and so the Tory buys the Tory paper, and the 
Liberal the Liberal, and finds not only an opinion, but an accept. 
able opinion, ready-made for him. He is spared the trouble of 
thinking, and his ignorance is no barrier to arriving at a con. 
clusion. “That is surely,” said Lord Sherbrooke, with scarcely 
disguised and hardly explicable contempt, “a magnificent 
institution.” 

Why is that arrangement any worse than any other arrange. 
ment by which the majority of mankind who are, and must 
always be, intent upon their own daily work, obtain rapidly: and 
without effort such aid as they may to their own intelligence 
from the knowledge of trained experts? Lord Sherbrooke 
feels a pain, or notices a symptom in his health, which gives 
him some alarm, and he goes to a doctor, who, with the smallest 
possible expenditure of time, and sometimes after very little in- 
vestigation, tells him what he thinks the symptoms mean, and 
what course of treatment will do him good, and dismisses him, 
decidedly better informed than when he entered the consulting. 
room. Lord Sherbrooke need not take the doctor’s opinion, 
and, in all human probability, would not, unless it was con- 
firmed by his own internal feelings; but he would confess that 
he knew more about the matter for having received it, and in 
no way ridicules the doctor. Or he desires to press some legal 
claim, and does not quite understand the regular practice or the 
limitations of his own rights, and asks a solicitor to tell him. 
He is told, always with the least expenditure of time pos- 
sible, and he goes away with his mind clear, where before it was 
confused, or uncertain. Does he think the solicitor has injured 
him, or cheated him, or is in any way deserving to be quizzed? The 
journalist who writes “leaders” for a daily paper is precisely in the 
position, as regards political news, of the doctor with respect 
to disease or the solicitor with respect to practice; he knows 
a little more than the person who consults him. He may not 
have half of the ability of his patient or his client—very few 
physicians or lawyers would compare their minds with Lord 
Sherbrooke’s—but he knows something, much or little, which 
the other wants to know. An important telegram received at 
night in the office of a morning paper really falls into the hands 
of a kind of corporation. Some one member of the staff proba- 
bly knows the question fairly well, has watched the events 
leading up to the event recorded in the telegram for years, has 
a distinct idea what the news means, and has thought out, 
superficially, it is true, but still with some distinctness, 
what result such an occurrence would probably produce. 
Long habit enables him to put his opinion on paper 
quickly, clearly, and pleasantly, and he does put it; and 
if he is even decently competent, his readers next morning 
have something besides the news, which increases the value of 
the news to them. That the something may not be as valuable 
as the doctor’s opinion or the lawyer’s may be true, because the 
journalist’s range is apt to be too wide for equally accurate and 
minute knowledge; but it has a value, nevertheless. Lord 
Sherbrooke despises journalists, but they are, we take it, quite 
as intelligent as lawyers and doctors, and are much quicker, 
a rigorous natural selection starving out slow men; and 
they are compelled to learn a vast number of facts, which 
are not harder to learn than the anatomy of the body 
or the practice of the Courts. Continuous attention alone, 
apart altogether from special intellectual capacity, im- 
mensely increases knowledge, and with it the power of form- 
ing an opinion. Take the most ordinary illustration. There 
is no subject upon which the average Englishman is so densely 
ignorant as South-American politics. The telegraph informs 
him that the Argentine Confederation has declared war upon 
Chili, and leaves him just as ignorant as he was before. But 
he happens to know a rather stupid South-American merchant, 
dealing with the Republics of the Plate; he talks to him, and 
in ten minutes he possesses four or five times the capacity for 
an opinion that he possessed before. He may not form an 
accurate opinion, but still it is not a totally ignorant one, 
and is therefore, pro tanto, safer than the one which, 
without the merchant, he would have formed. The journalist 
stands to his readers just in the relation of that mer- 
chant; that is, he can help his questioner a good deal towards 
an opinion, which will be sound or unsound, according to the 
joint capacity of them both, but will be indefinitely sounder 
than that of the man who has only heard the news, and cannot 
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connect it with any previous or correlated facts. Of course, 
there are pretenders in the profession, as in all others—though, 
as in all others, even the pretender has probably a certain 
special aptitude for getting what he wants out of books and 
conversation with experts—but the winnowing is at least as 
sharp as in any other department of human life. The jour- 
nalist who will write on what he knows nothing about, is found 
out, as least as quickly as any other quack; and as he is not 
appointed by the public, though he is paid by them, he is dis- 
missed much more quickly than either the doctor who does not 
know, or the lawyer who makes mistakes. That is as true of 
matters of mere opinion as of matters of fact, the exception 
being that a journalist, like a Member of Parliament, may 
possess a faculty of expression greatly in excess of his thinking 
power; but, in that case, his claim to exist resembles that of any 
other artist, and is based not upon the knowledge he ‘imparts, 
but upon the pleasure he gives. Why is he more deserving of 
ridicule or reprehension than any other musician P 

But Lord Sherbrooke would probably say, if he were talking 
the matter over, ‘‘ The journalists are so pretentious, give out 
their opinions with such an infallible air, and are so apt to speak 
in the name of multitudes or of the nation, that their words 
have an uureal, and therefore mischievous authority.” There is 
some truth in that form of the charge, but not much, and the 
amount is becoming less every day. Allowing for that 
extra touch of vanity which seems inseparable from all who 
teach or directly address the public, and which is found equally 
in schoolmasters, actors, lecturers, orators, and popular 
preachers, we should doubt if in the present day journalists 
were pretentious, if the tendency among them were not to 
undervalue their art and mystery, and to write more hesitatingly 
than most authors. If Lord Sherbrooke will compare his 
own style on the Times with that adopted in any “leader” 
published this week, he will find, we think, that the most 
decided change is a want of decisiveness, a hesitation, and 
so to speak, a modesty of demeanour, which in his time was 
unknown, and which is frequently carried so far as to destroy 
much of the utility of what is said. The leader-writer of to-day 
balances too much, perhaps from an unconscious exaggeration 
of the possible effect of his opinion, and too often lets the reader 
see him thinking. With an exception or two, for cases in which 
the writer is burning with rancour or prejudice, the tone of the 
journalistic writing of to-day is curiously hesitating and tenta- 


’ tive, more especially when it refers to current events, upon 


which the next hour may bring an unforeseen telegram. This 
is quite. remarkable in the Times, once very “absolute” in 
tone, but it extends more or less to the whole body of 
journals, and is only concealed from the public by a few tra- 
ditionary assumptions, such as the use of the impersonal “ we,” 
originally adopted as a defence against prosecutions, and now 
justified by the corporate character of most newpapers; and by 
the necessity, under which every journalist labours, of avoiding 
qualifying phrases, as at once tedious and unmeaning. It 
seems very arrogant to say, “ We think, and the people of this 
country think,” so-and-so; but it would not be arrogant if the 
writer said, “I think, and I fancy, as far as I can judge, most 
Englishmen also think,” which is all he means to convey in 
that compressed phrase. The air of infallibility is nothing 
more than the air of confident assertion with which almost 
every debater in the House of Commons, except Mr. Glad- 
stone, speaks, and is neither meant to impose nor, so far as 
we can read the public mind, imposes. That there was once 
and to a certain extent is still one kind of arrogance peculiar 
to journalists, is true enough. By an odd but natural confusion 
of ideas, the man who knows that he is addressing a hundred 
thousand readers is apt to fancy there is in him the voice of a 
hundred thousand men, more especially when he is addressing 
a Government which will not go his way. He forgets his own 
want of certainty that his readers will agree with him, and 
talks as if he represented the multitude whom he is only 
addressing. That peculiar form of illusion grew, how- 
ever, out of the great influence which, for a short time, 
journals had over opinion, an influence which was owing to 
the accidental concurrence of great ability on the Press 
and a very narrow suffrage, mainly of one way of thinking, 
and which is now disappearing, as it is seen that news- 
papers are more and more read and less and less accepted 
with implicit confidence. The journalist of to-day is 
either an expounder or, at most, a debater, who contri- 
butes what is in him to the mass of useful discussion upon 


which government by opirfion rests. As such, he is a very use- 
ful member of the community, and may even become a power- 
ful one,and is no more to be put down by Lord Sherbrooke 
than by Mr. Cobden. The latter wished publicly,—as, by 
the way, Robespierre did, in his secret papers,—that journals 
should be confined to news, and should give no opinions. 
Lord Sherbrooke does not wish that, and is content that the 
opinions should be published, but cannot conceal his scorn that, 
when published, anybody should accept them. It is better for 
every man to form his own views, but why he should not listen 
to Mr. Lowe in the Times’ “ leader ” as well as to Mr. Lowe speak- 
ing for Kidderminster, we confess we do not see. The turns of 
debate demand speed as much as the necessities of the printing- 
machine, and the thought expressed in writing ought to be at 
least as clear as the thonght expressed in speech. It is a good 
deal clearer, sometimes, if we have been unjust to the reporters, 
and if they have not made mincemeat of Lord Sherbrooke’s 
Mansion-House speech on journalism. 





AN ASTHETIC FORECAST. 


“ HAT a terrible reaction there will be, when everyone is 

tired of this!” Such was the exclamation which 
could not fail to rise to the lips of the most kindly observer of 
the ways of the feminine world, every time he was present at a 
private view, «esthetic tea, or any other occasion which brought 
together the leaders of a certain school of thought in matters 
of costume. Who does not know them all, and who cannot 
swiftly discriminate the true leaders who dress ina certain style 
because they really like it, from those with whom mere singu- 
larity passes for beauty, and who conceive that the more people 
there are who mutter “ How frightful !” when they see them, the 
more artistically beautiful their attire must be? The genuine 
reformers-in Dress, while avoiding all primary colours with 
religious horror, do not love their semitones and tertiaries only 
because they are low in tone. They like subdued richness, 
colours that cannot be described without naming two or three 
colours; and for the make of their dresses, they for the most 
part copy some picture of a world-renowned old master. All 
bring much individual taste to bear on the arrangement of their 
apparel, and with such success that many of these students of 
bygone times might have mounted the raised platform of the 
figure-painter and have been transferred to his canvas, without 
his having been able to suggest one alteration which would im- 
prove them ; nay, more, he has often learnt from them more than 
he could have taught. The sham esthetes, on the contrary, to use 
that dreadful word, have for the last three or four yearsrun about 
picture galleries, and other spots where men do most congregate, 
in garments expressly invented, as it would seem, to make 
the said men stare. Sometimes it was a hoydenish short- 
frock and tippet, and perky, would-be coal-scuttle bonnet; at 
others, the young lady had become demure, and shrouded her- 
self entirely in a long, loose, “ wobbling” cloak, of a dull brick- 
dust or sage-green, with a close-fitting bonnet to match, which 
turned a naturally good complexion into the faint, grey hue of 
boiled sago. The sham wsthete never chooses pretty colours, 
and forgets that dress is intended to heighten beauty, and not 
to destroy it altogether. No one, however pretty, can look so, 
if she always wears sickly shades of ugly, debased-looking 
colours. 

An abnegation of all colour will never make good colour, 
but most people seem to think it will. Real ewsthetes 
and sham zsthetes have, however, for several years exercised 
a mighty influence over the dress of all, even of those who 
would much rather have resisted it. At first, the tertiaries in 
which artistic souls delighted could only be bought in perhaps 
two shops. An uninformed person who procured for herself a 
pattern of peacock-blue or olive-green, and went into any of the 
great drapers’ shops in Oxford Street or Regent Street to match 
it, never knew what a very unusual shade of colour she was 
asking for until she had been in half-a-dozen of them, in each 
and all of which the shopmen had been very certain that they 
would not have the slightest difficulty in suppMfing her with 
the article she wanted, and had all alike brought piles of 
blues and greens of every degree of virulence, against which her 
poor little pattern looked a mere soiled bit of cloth. It was 
the same with all the other secondary colours favoured by 
artistic ladies, especially with “fraises écrasées,” and what has 
been described as “the terrible terra-cotta.” They were, until 








recently, only to be had at one shop; but as the lovers of these 
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shades have gone on loving them, and as more and more people 
have persisted in wearing them, and in strenuously avoiding all 
primary colours, not to mention such atrocities as aniline dyes, 
even Regent-street and Oxford-street shopkeepers now send 
out circulars praying you to inspect their “high-art” goods. 
It must be bitterly against the grain that they thus store 
their establishments with wares whose colouring seems to have 
been obtained by long exposure in a sunny south window, for 
English shopkeepers (though, of course, their main object is 
to stock their shops with things which will sell, and enable 
them to “turn over their money quickly ’’) have, as a rule, the 
usual healthy national preference for a strong chord of colour, 
boldly struck. No doubt, while paying an unwilling tribute to 
the current of fashion which set in the direction of pinks which 
had lost their identity, blues which were never seen in the sky, 
reds which had nothing martial in them, and whites which 
appeared to have lain in the dust, they knew that the day would 
come when strong colour would once more blaze forth in all its 
splendour. So far as houses are concerned, it has already 
come; the “greenery-yallery, Grosvenor-Gallery, foot-in-the- 
grave” kind of colour is most decidedly on the wane, and in 
its place we have a large number of anchovy-sauce-coloured 
residences. Has the reaction with regard to dress set 
in, too? We might well believe it, from the appearance 
of the shop-windows. One and all they are display- 
ing ribbons, dresses, and bonnets brighter and more bizarre 
than anything which has been seen for years. “ Ribbon gar- 
dening,” even when the bed is filled with alternating rows of 
scarlet geraniums and the yellowest of yellow calceolarias, must 
hide its diminished head, before the ribbons which now appear to 
be coming into fashion. Red and yellow and emerald-green 
and smalt, all figure together on the same ribbon or dress-piece ; 
or if they are not combined by the weaver, the art of the dress- 
maker hastens to remedy the oversight, and she knots four 
bright colours together to make bows and trimmings. At least, 
this is what we seem to gather froma survey of the shop- 
windows. Go where we will, ribbons, gown-pieces, parasols, all 
alike seem to be adaptations of what our astronomers have 
learnt by diligent study of the spectroscope. Each planet, we 
are told, supplies different rays, according to the minerals and 
metals which go to its composition, but no sort of combination 
that could be obtained from the spectroscope is omitted in our 
striped dresses and ribbons. Such colours do not look ill in a 
diagram, or in very small quantities in dress, and at present we 
only get them in small quantities, for ladies seem to be feeling 
their way and wearing them in moderation; but when every- 
one has yielded to the new influence, the effect will be anything 
but beautiful. It is not that we are like Mrs. Tulliver and Mrs. 
Pullet, who “allays hung together in liking a spot or a sprig ;” 
while Mrs. Glegg was “ contrairy, and held with a stripe ;” it is 
only that we wish our readers to remember that such startling 
contrasts can never look well, and that the secret of all good 
colour is focussing. 

It has always been said that Mr. Worth has a large 
aviary filled with beautiful birds of every hue from all parts 
of the world, and that he spends hours in studying them. 
From these, and the strange harmonies brought out of dis- 
cord, by one magical bit of perfectly unexpected colouring 
which combines and reconciles all, it is asserted that he 
derives his inspiration for his most charming, but somewhat 
expensive dresses. What has inspired the colouring which at 
present animates our shop-windows, or, at any rate, an obtru- 
sive corner of them; otherwise, whence came the crowd of 
purples and vivid reds, savouring of magenta, which were to 
be seen in the market place of the late Old English Fair 
at the Albert Hall? At present, such signs of reaction 
are rare, and a crowd of ladies is a sight which gives a 
certain amount of gratification to the colour-sense. They 
look like a bed of richly-tinted African marigolds. Flowers 
of this colour are now in fashion, just as the modest daffodil 
was a season ago. Our strong conviction is that next year 
the crimson peony will be the rage, and our secret dread 
is that then the highest aim of women in dress, so far as re- 
gards colour, will be, to achieve a complete resemblance to a 
freshly-painted, scarlet-coloured pillar letter-box. Already, 
they have adopted that colour for their parasols. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PROSECUTIONS AND ESTABLISHMENT. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The Archbishop of Canterbury has recently warned all 
who desire to maintain the Establishment that more vigorous 
efforts are needed, if the Liberation Society and its sympathisers 
are to be effectually resisted. The annual meeting of the English 
Church Union was held last week. It was a great demonstra- 
tion, and the President's address and the speeches generally 
were forcible, temperate, logical, and determined. A motion in 
favour of Disestablishment was withdrawn, at the request of the 
Council; bat it was perfectly evident that those who composed 
the two crowded meetings, and those whom they represent, have 
no intention of yielding one iota of their claim to be allowed to 
worship as the English Church allows, and as they find edify- 
ing. Indeed, they have already spent nearly £20,000 in defence 
of their religious liberty, and they want £2,000 more, which, no 
doubt, they will obtain without difficulty. Moreover, Mr. Green 
is in prison for the same cause, and others are prepared to 
follow. Now, granting for a moment that the Privy Council 
theory about the Advertisements in their meaning (if they exist 
as Royal at all) is the right one, does any one in his senses supe 
pose that the present state of tension, or discontent, or what- 
ever we like to call it, is conducive to the defence of the Esta- 
blishment ? We hear of men fighting with ropes round their 
necks, but did ever any one hear of men fighting in defence of 
the rope that was to hang them ? 

It is surely time for that great middle party in the country, 
who have no sympathy with Puritan fanaticism, nor desire to 
embark on the troubled sea of revolutionary change, to make 
their influence felt in favour of religious liberty, it being, of 
course, well understood that the object to be attained is that 
those who desire to celebrate the Holy Eucharist with the dig- 
nified adjunct of a distinctive vestment should be allowed to 
do so, while those who desire no such innovation on established 
usage should be protected from it. 

With this view, there are two very important points to be 
borne in mind. First, that the Advertisements, whatever their 
authority, do not, as Mr. Beresford Hope has shown, forbid 
anything to be worn. They may well be taken to impose a 
minimum. And next, Canon xxiv. expressly orders a distinc- 
tive Eucharistic dress to be worn at celebrations in all 
Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches. The copes which re- 
main at Westminster, and are worn at the Holy Communion 
at Coronations, and the huge cases for containing them 
which may be seen at Durham, Salisbury, and elsewhere, 
show plainly enough what were intended. Now, a cathedral is 
the mother, or pattern church, of the diocese. The worship 
there carried on ad majorem Dei gloriam, is intended in all its 
particulars to be that which is the most dignified and worthy. 
And both the Fifth Commandment and common-sense would 
prima facie lead one to suppose that the example of the 
parent and model church is something which the daughter 
churches of the diocese ought rather to try to imitate than to 
avoid, and that, at any rate, those Clergy who, in their parishes, 
with the good-will of their people, conform to the mind of the 
Church as expressed in her Cathedral regulations, ought not to 
be exposed to imprisonment for their reverence and devotion. 
As to the shape of the vestment to be worn, that is a question 
of tailoring. 

It can scarcely be fairly maintained that a clergyman who in 
a cathedral wears a vestment with an opening in front, called a 
cope, is law-abiding, while the same man in his country parish, 
using another stately vestment, with an opening at the sides 
instead of in front, is worthy of a felon’s cell, into which, how- 
ever, no one suggests that the Bishops aud Cathedral dignitaries 
should accompany him, who every week violate the Canon which 
regulates Eucharistic worship, and fail to exhibit that great 
service according to the mind of the Church at all. 

The only question, then, that remains is how to regulate the 
use of vestments in parochial churches. There would be no 
difficulty, if the Bishops would only act in accordance with 
Apostolic usage (Acts xv.), and with the Canons of the Eng- 
lish Church (A.D. 1071). Let them call their Presbyters to- 
gether in diocesan synod, and there investigate each case of 
complaint about the mode of conducting divine service, and 
settle it on its own merits, using their power to veto prosecu- 
tions, either proprio motu, or when advised by their Synod to do 
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go. I believe that a little temper, a little candour, a little re- 
gard for religious liberty all round, would see us safe through 
the present storm, and make us all take a greater interest in 
the anti-Liberationist campaign to which the Archbishop so 
kindly invites us.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Burghelere, June 26th. G. R. Portat. 





CARLYLE. 
(Fo THe EDITOR OF THE ‘'SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I have only to say, in reply to “A. W.,” that the wonder- 
fully vivid description of Coleridge’s conversation in Carlyle’s 
“Life of Sterling ” differs generically from the reflections on 
various obscure persons so much objected to in the “ Reminis- 
cences.” Itis a criticism—many people think a most admirable 
and discriminating criticism—of a conspicuous public teacher 
who exercised an enormous influence over the opinions of the 
young men of his generation, and who exercised that influence, 
beyond all his contemporaries, by means of his conversation. 
It is, I conceive, in no degree an exception to the fact that 
Carlyle’s works, as published by himself, are, in spite of their 
xery strong language and opinions, singularly free from harsh 
and ill-natured judgments on individual contemporaries,—frbm 
such judgments as Macaulay wrote about Croker, or Robert 
Montgomery, or Sadler, or the Editor of Macintosh’s works. 

IT have no wish to trespass further upon your space, or to 
follow your correspondent into his dissertation about “ moral 
currency.” My sole object has been to remind your readers of 
the extreme absurdity of estimating a great writer mainly by 
the mere sweepings of his portfolio, and not by his deliberately 
published books, and by the broad lines of thought and character 
which they reveal. I am not myself a disciple of Carlyle. 
Many of his opinions I venture to think distorted, exaggerated, 
questionable, or unsound; but I have no doubt that future 
generations will regard him as one of the greatest intellectual 
figures and, on the whole, one of the healthiest moral influences 
of his time, and that they will find very much in his writings 
that may instruct the wisest and improve the best of their 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. HE. 





THE CARLYLE MEMORIAL FUND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

S1r,—I do not wish to enter into the controversy which has been 
carried on in your columns respecting the Carlyle Memorial, 
‘but I should be much obliged if you will allow me to say that 
the fund for erecting the statue of Carlyle on the Thames 
Embankment amounts now to upwards of £1,000. In spite of 
the painful impression produced by the “ Reminiscences,” dona- 
tions have been received from such men as Dean Stanley, Alfred 
Tennyson, Robert Browning, C. Darwin, J. Tyndall, Huxley, 
Jowett, Max Miiller, Lecky, and Emerson, and for my own part, 
T should feel bound to do my best to hand down to posterity a 
‘“veracious” likeness of Thomas Carlyle, if nothing else had 
been given to the world beyond the immortal “Sartor Resartus.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelsea Rectory, June 27th. GERALD Buvnt, Hon. Sec. 


FOR THE WORD “CHARITY.” 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 
Sir,—In reply to Dr. Plumptre, the reason I object to the 
Revisers for allowing no word but “love” to translate éyazn, 
is because all love is not that love of which St. John speaks, 
when he says, ‘“’Ayaxx worketh no ill to his neighbour, there- 
fore vay is the fulfilling of the law.” Much that is included 
in our word “love ” does work ill to his neighbour, and walks 
through every law. 

As to the mere word d&vazy, it is colourless, taking its colour 
for good or evil from that which it clings to. But it is wsed by 
‘St. John and St. Paul to indicate the supreme, ruling affection, 
by obedience to which alone a man can be righteous, or know his 
God. “ Every one that loveth knoweth God. He that 
loveth not knoweth not God, for God is love.” It becomes, then, 
a thing of extreme importance to know what sort of love is here 
spoken of. Does it include every attraction that leads us to 
seek after and delight in intimacy with others? In these days 
of Atheism and Scepticism, there is great danger that men 
should become slaves of moods, and should exclaim, in passion’s 
hour, “ Curse on all laws but those which love has made,” inter- 
preting love in the widest, wildest sense. 

It seems to me that all grave, serious men—Christian, Posi- 





tivist, or Agnostic—feel this danger, and crave the rule and 
guidance of a sovereign power to keep them in the hour of 
temptation, and bind them to the mast when they pass by the 
Isles. of the Syrens. The controlling power must be some love. 
They must feel, in the hour of temptation, that the love which 
restrains them, though less loud and impetuous, is really 
stronger in them, that is, more enduringly strong, than the love 
that invites them. Charles Darwin says :—‘ The imperious 
word ‘ought’ seems merely to imply the consciousness of the ex- 
istence of a persistent instinct, either innate or partly acquired, 
serving him [man] as a guide, though liable to be disobeyed.” 
The nature of man’s sovereign instinct seems to me revealed 
in the New Testament, as I find it nowhere else. We read of a 
love which is the name of God, that is, the affection by which 
alone we can know him or speak of him; and this love was 
shown by Jesus. He showed men the parent,—the Father. 
His love was a parental love. No man could know God, unless he 
had dwelling in him this same parental love that was in the 
Father. This is plain enough. We cannot love or appreciate 
an affection which we do not possess, any more than a blind 
man can appreciate colours. 

No man, then, can know the Eternal Parent, unless he has 
parental love abiding in him. If you ask me to define this 
affection, I answer, I could better describe its natural history. 
There is a certain tender, self-sacrificing affection that is first 
awakened in the creature by the sight and touch of little ones 
of its own kind, placed at its mercy, dependent on it for their 
life, crying for its help. This affection, though it seems to need 
the contact and interdependence that exist between parent and 
offspring to awaken it into activity, is capable of extending 
itself beyond all ties of blood, or kind, or neighbourhood; and 
when so extended, it is called “ charity.” I know that the word 
has been often profaned, but if we gave up every good old word 
because it had often been profaned, what good word should we 
keep P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Langton Lodge, Blandford. G. D. Syow. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OPEN TO THE YOUNGER 
CHILDREN OF THE OLD LANDED GENTRY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Is there not some reason to believe that domestic service 
as well as trade was considered sufficiently respectable, in the 
good old times, to be a resource for the younger children of the 
landed gentry ? We have a relic of this custom in the way in 
which persons of rank now accept office in the households of 
Princes. It is well known that, till some time after the Refor- 
mation, young noblemen served as pages in Bishops’ establish- 
ments, which were regarded as good schools of manners. So 
late as the end of the seventeenth century, I have found in this 
neighbourhood a trace of the gentility of what is now regarded 
as a menial position. In the Church of Priors, Salford, Warwick- 
shire, there is a stately monument to a Lady Dorothy Clarke, 
who was lady of the manor about that date. Not far from it is 
a tablet erected by Lady Dorothy to a faithful servant of her 
own, who is described in the epitaph as daughter of an esquire 
“armiger,” mentioning his residence. No doubt, in that age, 
when, as the tombs in this very church prove, heraldry was still 
in fashion, such language shows that the old servant was really 
of gentle birth, and her father a country gentleman of some 
position. It was not such a disgrace as Lord Macaulay repre- 
sents for the chaplain to marry a “lady-help”’ like this, and go 
with her to the little vicarage in the fashion described by 
Echard. ‘The fine, ancient manor-house of Salford is now un- 
occupied, as is the case with most of the country houses in this 
part of the country, when they are not used by tenant-farmers. 
The successors of the Squires who built them have disappeared 
quite recently. An old clergyman told me, many years ago, 
that he remembered six of them coming to his church in their 
family coaches, drawn by long-tailed black horses; a Marquis 
bought them all out.—I am, Sir, &c., N. G. Barr. 





CHEAP OR DEAR FISH? 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” |] 
Srr,—Your salmon discussion has only just caught my eye. 
If the reward for the production of an indenture containing the 
limitation as to salmon dinners for apprentices had been offered 
twenty-five years ago, and I or certain friends of mine had 
known of it, it would, perhaps, have been claimed. Death, fire, 
neglect, and other things have now done their ordinary work, 
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and “what the soldier said” is not evidence; but my wife, in 
her girlhood, was very familiar with such an indenture. It was 
a family document, and used to be fetched out of an old box, and 
read to or by the guests, when a certain ancestor who was 
concerned in the deed was talked of, or the price of salmon. 
The ancient house in the City in which this used to 
happen was quitted in trouble and in precipitation, and is 
long ago pulled down; but the topic was table-talk, and I 
used 'to hear of it from two or three people in connection with 
certain old portraits and old books, not at all as a disputable 
thing, or as if the clause in the indenture were a very great 
curiosity. I have no more doubt about it than that I now hold 
a pen. As to salmon in the City, see “ Liber Albus” and Mr. 
Riley’s “ Introduction” to it. Might not a stingy master have 
half-starved his apprentice on bad, cart-borne fishP I am 
“not a great Drawcansir” in such matters, but we all used to 
suppose that the salmon-limitation clause came from ante- 
Reformation days, or thereabouts, and was occasionally kept 
up by old fashioned lawyers in later times,—perhaps to make 
folios, after the manner of the craft.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Samo Sarar. 





A CORRECTION. 
{To rue Epitor or THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—In the concluding notice of the Academy, the critic says, 
“We must begin with the mention of Mr. Luke Fildes’ picture 
of ‘The Queen’s Shilling’ (408), in the fifth gallery.” This 
picture is by P. R. Morris.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Reaver or tue “ Spectator.” 
[We regret the slip of the pen.—Eb. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 
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ENGLISH ODES.* 

An accomplished critic expressed his regret recently that we 
had no selection of English Odes, and now Mr. Gosse has en- 
deavoured to supply the deficiency. His fine taste and large 
culture might be sipposed to fit him admirably for a task 
which, perhaps, no man living is better qualified to accomplish. 
Yet we cannot say that the result is altogether satisfactory. 
That many of the greatest Odes in the language are to be found 
in this dainty-looking volume need scarcely be said. Of course, 
the lover of poetry will find a number of his choicest favourites, 
from the “ Epithalamion” of Spenser, the most exquisite of all 
nuptial songs, to the “Immortality” ode of Wordsworth, which, 
despite Mr. Matthew Arnold’s slight shrag of depreciation, 
is amongst the poet’s noblest work. Milton appears as 
the author of three familiar poems; Dryden is represented by 
his best lyrics, which are far from being his best work—the art 
even of “ Alexander’s Feast” being more rhetorical than 
poetical; Grey and Collins supply the illustrations which the 
reader will expect to find of these famous cde-writers. Cole- 
ridge’s presence is justified by his “ France,” Shelley and Keats 
receive also adequate recognition, but, with the exception of Mr. 
Tennyson, Mr. Patmore, and Mr. Swinburne, no living poets 
are included in this anthology. 

In a short, but highly interesting introduction, after referring 
to the incomparable genius of Pindar, whose consummate 
mastery of this form of verse made his odes for ages the envy 
and the goal of imitators, Mr. Gosse proceeds to state what, in 
his judgment, constitutes an ode, and the principle by which he 
has been guided in the present selection. ‘There are many 
sweet and tuneful compositions,” he observes, “in English 
literature which were called called ‘ odes’ by their writers, but 
which scarcely claim a place in our garland....... We take 
as an ode any strain of enthusiastic and exalted lyrical verse 
directed to a fixed purpose, and dealing progressively with one 
dignified theme.” Mr. Gosse may be justified in confining 
his choice within the limits thus pointed out, but we venture to 
think that in the poems selected he has not always been 
guided by his own principle, and we have little doubt that many 
fine poems might have been added to the anthology which may 
claim to deal progressively with a dignified theme. To some of 
these we shall allude further on. At present, it may be well to 
make a few remarks on the less prominent contents of the volume. 
The editor observes that “the importer of the ode, as we usually 
understand it, was Ben Jonson, whose strong and manly verse 
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seceee fell naturally into rigid Latin forms.” It is noticeable, 
by the way, that Jonson was the first, so far as we know, to imi- 
tate the great nuptial ode of Spenser, in his celebration 
of the marriage of Jerome Weston, son of the Lord High 
Treasurer, with Lady Francis Stuart, daughter of the Duke of 
Lenox. It is a much-laboured ode, but far from fruitful in, 
beauty, and unworthy of Jonson’s great genius as a lyrist. He: 
wrote several odes, or poems to which he gave that title, two. 
.of them being addressed to himself. One is inserted in this: 
selection, and a poor piece it is, the only attention it can claim 
being due to the name of the author. In the Selections from 
the English Poets, edited by Mr. Ward, Mr. Gosse may be said 
to have introduced Thomas Randolph to the general reader, 
His name is scarcely known; his writings, save to a few select 
students, are not known at all. He was one of the poets “ sealed: 
of the tribe of Ben,” and says that Jonson’s adoption entitles 
him to challenge a child’s portion upon Parnassus :— 
; . “The whole quire 
Of poets are, by thy adoption, all 
My uncles; thou hast given me power to call 
Phoebus himself my grandsire ; by this grant, 
Each sister of the Nine is made my aunt.” 
In his love of country pleasures, though not in his art as a 
dramatist, Randolph shows his relationship to Jonson, and a 
pleasant specimen of his style is seen in the lines in which he 
invites a friend into the country. Whether they fulfil all that 
Mr. Gosse demands from the ode is another matter. 
Sir John Denham says that Cowley did not, like Jonson,. 
melt the ancient gold and plunder the Roman stores :— 
‘“ Horace’s wit and Virgil’s state 
He did not steal, but emulate ; 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their garb, but not their clothes, did wear.” 
The immense fame of Cowley in his own age is a perplexity to- 
modern readers, and may also afford a lesson to some youthful 
and ambitious poets, who struggle to make themselves notorious 
by the trick of singularity. On writers who thus attempt to 
pervert Nature, we may be sure Nature will always be revenged.. 
Cowley’s quiddities and once fashionable follies have proved 
his death-warrant as a poet, for although a few of his verses 
retain a vital force and beauty, the great body of his poetry is 
as dead as that of Sir Richard Blackmore, or of the once popular 
Cleaveland. Mr. Gosse points out that Cowley’s attempted 
imitations of the Pindaric ode were made without any effort to 
emulate the structure of the Greek strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode. His highly ambitious poems of this class are indeed, as the 
editor rightly calls them, “ shapeless pieces,” and in spite of the 
“ occasional trumpet-notes” that redeemed his languor, Cowley’s. 
Odes, if read at all, must be undertaken as task-work. How 
much evil he did by the example he set to future poets and: 
laureates, those only know who are acquainted with the arti- 
ficial effusions of eighteenth-century poets conceived upon this 
model. Mr. Gosse thinks that we owe some debt to Congreve, 
for his Discourse on the Pindarique Ode, “the finest fragment 
of poetical criticism that our Augustan age has left us;” but if 
Congreve knew how to write critically upon the ode, his own. 
efforts in that line are of little merit, and the poem that follows 
the essay, in which he celebrates the victorious progress of the 
Duke of Marlborough, is but a stilted piece of writing. Con- 
greve’s poems, indeed, deserve the neglect that has befallen 
them. They bear no traces of the genius their author un- 
doubtedly possessed, and are to be commended neither for wit 
nor versification. ‘ Some people,” says Christopher North, 
“look on Nature with a milliner’s or a mantua-maker’s eye, 
arranging her in furbelows and flounces.” It would seem as if 
Congreve had a turn for this kind of representation, for in his. 
imitation of Horace’s “ Vides ut alta,” he expresses his sense 
of beauty in the couplet,— 
‘Behold the mountain-tops around, 
As if with fur of ermines crowned.” 
That he should gain a place as an ode-writer in this anthology 
would be due, one might suppose, to his attempts rather than 
to his attainments; but Mr. Gosse pleads for the “‘ extraordinary 
merit,” as compared with the verse of that age, of the poem which 
he has chosen,—“ On Mrs. Arabella Hunt, Singing.” Here is 
a specimen of this fanciful, but we venture to think, feeble 
lyric :— 
, “Come, all ye love-sick maids and wounded swains, 
And listen to her healing strains ; 
A wondrous balm between her lips she wears, 
Of sov’reign force, to soften cares ; 
And this, through ev’ry ear she can impart 
(By tuneful breath diffus’d) to ev’sy heart. 
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Swiftly the gentle charmer flies, 

And to the tender grief soft air applies, 
Which warbling mystic sounds, 

Cements the bleeding panter’s wounds. 
But, ah! beware of clam’rous moan ; 

Let no unpleasing murmur or harsh groan 
Your slighted loves declare ; 

Your very tend’rest, moving sighs forbear ; 
For even they will be too boist’rous here. 
Hither let nought but sacred silence come, 
And let all saucy praise be dumb.” 

The editor of a Selection of English Odes has two courses 
open tohim. He may resolve that his volume shall contain 
only the choicest poems of the kind which, according to his 
judgment, the language can yield; or he may elect to produce 
an anthology that shall comprise all odes poetically worthy, 
and also such as are of historical and literary interest. The 
noblest English odes are so few in number, that they might 
all be published in a tiny volume, but Mr. Gosse’s design is 
apparently more comprehensive. If so, he may be justified in 
printing pieces which, like Rochester’s ode “ On Nothing” and 
Prior’s parody of Boileau, are more curious than beautiful ; 
but the admission of such poems leads us to wonder why others 
have been omitted. Moreover, if Cowper’s “ Boadicea”’ fulfils 
Mr. Gosse’s just estimate of what an ode should be, Burns’s 
“Scots, wha hae,” and other lyrics that might be mentioned 
similar in character, may also be described as “ enthusiastic 
and exalted lyrical verse, directed to a fixed purpose, and 
dealing progressively with one dignified theme.” 

Southey does not, perhaps, deserve much credit generally as an 
efficient ode-writer, but on two occasions at least his theme 
was dignified and his verse enthusiastic. We cannot agree 
with the judgment of a distinguished living poet, that 
Southey’s “Funeral Song” on the death of the Princess 
‘Charlotte, and his ode written during the negotiations 
with Bonaparte, are “amongst the greatest modern lyrics;” 
but they are assuredly sufficiently remarkable for energy of 
expression, for elevation of fancy, and for happiness of diction, 
to deserve a place in a selection like this. Our living writers of 
odes are, as we have said, represented by Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
Swinburne, and Mr. Patmore. A choice so narrow is scarcely 
likely to satisfy the reader who remembers that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. Lowell, and Archbishop Trench, to mention three 
names among several scarcely less distinguished, have made a 
mark in literature as writers of odes. 





AN ARTIST’S JOURNEY IN THE EAST.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Ir is a shock to learn that, compared with almost any other 
great Oriental city, Baghdad is mean; that its streets are 
-crooked, uneven, and unpaved, deep in dust in hot, and deep in 
mud in wet, weather; that its bazaars abound in Manchester 
prints and London-made pickles; and that its gilded and other 
youth wear “loud” checked trousers, cut-away coats, and the 
European chimney-pot hat. Quite recently, an attempt has 
been made, entirely without success in our case, to demolish 
the reputation of Haroun Alraschid ; but even those who weakly 
gave up the Caliph will have clung to the City of Delight, 
where one might fall in with the three Calendars, overhear the 
soliloquy of Alnaschar, see the Hunchback himself perhaps, and 
even catch a decorous glimpse of the mournful eyes of Zobeide. 
Mr. Ellis deprives his readers of this blissful dream, for though 
he describes much that is beautiful in the place and the 
people, it is all quite unlike one’s cherished notions. Moon- 
faced beauties there are, indeed, but they wear what 
they call “ European costume,” and this is the fashion of 
it :—“ A straight skirt, even to the ground all round, a more 
-or less elaborate belt round the waist, and either a close-fitting 
bodice, or a ‘Garibaldi,’ with a Zouave jacket.” This, with a 
load of jewellery, must be an entirely disenchanting costume. 
The beautiful lady of Baghdad, of whom the artist gives a 
charming picture, wears the most picturesque of dresses, but 
it is confined to the older Mahommedan families, “ where,” 
says the author, “ the women are never seen by us Christians.” 
There is but one place in the town where one can get the 
slightest feeling of space, it is the Midan, or fodder-market ; 
the tile-covered domes and minarets form the only relief to the 
appearance of squalor that the city presents. The fortifications 
are in such a state of ruin that “they would be useless to resist 
even an attack of Bedaween, whom a tolerably high mud wall is 





quite sufficient to stop entirely.” When Midhat Pasha was Vali 

at Baghdad, he had a scheme for changing the fortifications into 

a series of boulevards, and for a short time the works were 

actively pushed on. “ But,” says the author, “like most things 

undertaken by the Turks, it only got as far as the destructive ” 

portion, the constructive never having even been commenced. 

Midhat did not, however, fail in everything; he built huge bar- 

racks, the most imposing building in the city—it dwarfs the 
Palace of the Pacha, which stands next to it--~and it rejoices 

in the possession of a clock-tower, said to be the only one in 

the Turkish Asiatic dominions. The clock, of course, does not 
go, “ but that does not detract from the feeling of pride in the 

hearts of the Baghdadis at this extremely civilised and 
Western possession.” It is on the river that the life of the City 
of the Caliphs may be seen to the greatest advantage, and the 
river, with the palms and the domes, with the serene sky, just 
flecked with flights of birds above it, and a fleet of graceful 
boats upon it, is beautifully presented by the artist, as an illus- 
tration to a vivid description of the scene. 

Not even of the gardens of Baghdad, celebrated all over 
Mesopotamia, is Mr. Ellis able to write with unmixed admira- 
tion. He says they scarcely come up to the Western idea of a 
garden, because they contain no flowers, except those of useful 
plants, and the ground even in winter is totally devoid of grass, 
or indeed, anything green; but there are palm trees in pro- 
fusion, of every age, from the little shrub that looks like a fern 
to the tall and slender palm of two hundred years’ growth ; and 
there is great beauty in the foliage overhead, in the heavily- 
laden branches of the fruit-trees, figs, oranges, and mulberries. 
The latter fruit, both white and black, is extremely large and 
good at Baghdad. 

“The town,” says Mr. Ellis, “ has had an eventful history since it 

was built by the Caliph Al-Mansour, in 762-6. Its name at that time 
was.Medinat-el-Salem, or the ‘City of Peace,’ and it became the 
favourite residence of the Abbaside Caliphs, and was known as the 
great seat of Arab learning. In less than a century, or about 873, 
its population is said to have been as much as two millions. At that 
time it seems to have deserved the old title, but situated as it was 
almost on the borders between Arabia and Persia, it could not long 
remain in a peaceful condition. It was taken again and again, be- 
sides suffering most severely of all Eastern cities from the plague, 
and finally came into the hands of the Turks some four centuries 
ago. The population is now estimated at scarcely more than 100,000, 
and immense open spaces exist between the houses and the old 
fortifications.” 
Disappointing as Baghdad was, it supplied a good centre from 
whence the author might make excursions to wonderful places 
in its neighbourhood. Ctesiphon is only twenty miles of per- 
fectly smooth desert away, and although Mr. Ellis was nearly 
blinded, and we should suppose, nearly maddened, too, by the 
sand, blown up from the bed of the Tigris, and rising in the 
faces of the party until it blotted out the landscape, he studied 
the magnificent ruin, “looking like a huge rock jutting out of a 
sea of sand,” and he successfully conveys his pleasure to his 
readers. The drawing of the palace, supposed to have been 
built by Cyrus the Great, more than 2,000 years ago, is addi- 
tionally valuable, because the long term of its existence is coming 
to an end. The Arabs have carried away masses of stone 
rent from the wonderful arch called the Lewan, the founda- 
tions have “ settled ” in various parts, and “ the face-wall leans 
over very much at one end, so that it cannot be many years 
before the whole structure comes to the ground.” Mr. Ellis 
enjoyed the view from it under some difficulties. He says :-— 

“A Bedawee, who had, doubtless, been attracted by the firing of 
my gun at the pigeons that inhabit, in large numbers, the old holes 
formerly used for supporting the centring of the arch, told me he 
would show me the way up tothe top. Wetwo went together, none 
other of the party being willing to venture. To mount, it is neces- 
sary to hold on with fingers and toes at overhanging bricks, keeping 
the body flat up against the exterior face of the arch. From the top, 
the minarets of Baghdad can be seen in the far distance, some trees 
in the way hiding the town itself. The wondrous windings of the 
Tigris can be traced to one’s very feet. Near this part the river 
sometimes completely doubles on itself, leaving only a few yards of 
solid earth between. I noticed a crack at the summit of the 
arch, evidently a new one, for some of the lichens growing on the 
surface had been sharply split in two.” 

The great golden-domed mosque of Kathimain, although of 
modern construction, is nearly as interesting a building as the 
ruin of Ctesiphon. The town is not walled, the mosque is double, 
and covers two tombs of Shiah saints; the courtyard contains 
several fountains, and domed and square buildings. On one 
side there is a large colonnade of carved and gilded wooden 
columns, and the entrance is nearly covered with gold plates. 
The view shown in the beautiful etching that accompanies the 
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author's description of Kathimain, is taken from the roof a 
house belonging to one of the minor Indian Nawabs. “The 
fanaticism of the Shiahs,” says Mr. Ellis, “precludes the 
possibility of taking a sketch from any point at all near the 
mosque, unless it be private ground.” He adds the following 
strange fact, “There is a large clock inside the mosque, and 
as there are no Shiah clockmakers, but only Sonnies, who are 
not allowed to enter, it was for a long time out of use, for they 
were even unable to wind it up. At last they persuaded a 
French engineer to keep it in order, for, as he was a Christian, 
the objection to admitting him was not so great as with a 
Sonnie. He’ is said to be the only Christian who has ever 
entered that mosque.” 

One cannot help wondering that Mr. Ellis could resist the 
temptation to visit Babylon, only two days from Baghdad, and 
Birs Nimrond, one day farther ; but he was anxious to get across 
the Desert to Damascus, and he “ was assured on all hands that 
there was nothing artistic to be seen at Babylon,” so he did not 
go there. His account of his preparations-for his ride through 
the Desert, the purchasing of the camels, the procuring of the 
guide, the fattening of the camels for the journey, which is so 
fatiguing that although the letter-carrier performs it once every 
six weeks, the mail-camels can only take it twice a year, is ex- 
tremely interesting. He tells us incidentally that the Desert 
post now carries so great a number of letters and book packets, 
that it pays the whole expense of the service, which is costly, on 
account of the large stud of camels it is necessary to keep. He 
adds :— 

“The carriers are always Bedaween, and scarcely a single instance 

is known of the letters failing to arrive at the other end. The post 
has frequently been robbed by other Bedaween, every valuable, even 
the letter-bags, having been taken. The ordinary letters not contain- 
ing valuables were, of course, useless to the robbers, and these have 
always been faithfully brought in by the postman.” 
How Mr. Ellis was cheated about his camels, and how he was 
bound by a contract which was quite complete and regular 
without the formality of receiving his own signature, what pro- 
visions he took with him, and what Karwama is, the reader 
must learn from the book, in which he will also find a singularly 
beautiful etching of a camel and his rider. Of this portion of 
the narrative, we must say we feel inclined to fulfil the good old 
instructions for a pleasing review, “ praise everything, and quote 
the whole;” and we desire to direct the reader’s attention in 
particular to a charming description of the manners and cus- 
toms of the camel, when fairly started in the Desert, which he 
will find at page 41 of Vol. II. It is full of a pleasant, frank 
humour, that, indeed, distinguishes the whole book. Mr. Ellis 
agrees with a good many travellers that one’s first ride on a 
camel is a sensation never to be forgotten. 


The Desert journey was a dangerous one, but the party was 
strong and well-armed, and it was successfully accomplished. 
The different stages of it are represented by little gems of art. 
There is an etching of Hit, on the Euphrates, with a palm, a 
sky, and a distance which we have never seen excelled in work 
of this kind. The narrative becomes more and more interesting 
as the travellers advance into the Desert, fall in with the 
Bedaween, to the great alarm of the guides, but with no ill 
result, and come upon flocks of young camels, “ with heads like 
young donkeys, without the long ears, and their bodies covered 
with thick wool.” The travellers occasionally suffered severely 
from mosquitoes, and from the staleness, after intervals of three 
days, of the water which they carried with them. From Deir to 
Palmyra they were told the way was clear, but they had a brisk 
encounter not far from Deir with a couple of splendidly-mounted 
and picturesque Bedawees, of whom Mr. Ellis says, “ It seemed 
a thousand pities I could not get them there and then to pose 
as models.” They put the robbers to flight, and afterwards 
came upon frequent traces of them and their doings on the way 
to Palmyra. A chapter on “An Oasis in the Desert” is of 
singular interest. The author gives us beautiful drawings of 
the Temple of Baal and the Street of Columns in “Tadmor,” 
as the Arabs properly call Palmyra. Every line of his descrip- 
tion of the ruins and their surroundings, of the traces of art 
and architecture, is full of interest; so is the story of the 
journey beyond, with a beantiful picture of the thirsty caravan 
eagerly drinking the delicious water of the springs of Kurietain. 
On once more, until they get into the great oasis in the middle 
of which stands Damascus :— 

“ At the outskirts runs a stream called the Little Barada, where we 


stopped to give the animals a rest, and took a bath ourselves. We 
then sauntered through miles of gardens, crossing watercourses at 








every turn, and hailed by the villagers working in the fields, under 
the thick shadow of the fruit-trees. I could well understand the 
enthusiasm of the Arabs about the beauty of Damascus, for these 
gardens, always rich and luxuriant in the spring-time, seemed an un: 
mitigated paradise, after the Desert. An hour passed very quickly,. 
We went through a gateway and the arched portico of an old mosque. 
into an open space. Opposite was the ancient wall of Damascus, and! 
our road turned to the left and skirted the exterior. We presently 
passed the leper village, said to be the house of Naaman, and came: 
almost immediately upon Bab Sharki, the gate at the end of the: 
street called ‘Straight.’ In ten minutes more I had descended at 
the house door of my friend, Mr. Jago, the Vice-Consul of Damascus, 
on the twenty-second day after leaving Baghdad. The total distance: 
covered was 750 miles.” 

The change from the Desert had more than one exciting 
feature, for Mr. Ellis’s party arrived just as what the Paris 
Figaro calls a “drama” had occurred,—a well-known Christian 
doctor had just poisoned his wife. Damascus is, indeed, won- 
derfully beautiful, as depicted by the author’s pencil and pen, 
but all its beauty must be insufficient to make it endurable, on 
account of the sufferings of the animals there. This dreadful 
drawback, and hideous demoralising evil, spoils the journey 
almost all throughout it. The high opinion the Arabs have of 
the beauty of their town is illustrated by the explanation which 
they give of why Mahommed never visited Damascus. It is that, 
beholding from the shoulder of the hill behind Salahieh the 
rich verdure of the oasis lying beneath his feet, with the towu 
gleaming white among the dark foliage, he said, “ It is given 
unto man to enter Paradise but once,’ and passed on. 
After Damascus comes another short desert journey, and then 
Mr. Ellis takes us to Baalbec. The three last etchings in the 
second volume show us a beautiful Damascus girl, the great 
ruins at Baalbec, and a scene in a Druse dwelling. They are 
of great excellence and interest. With a chapter called 
“Beyrout and Home,” this thoroughly delightful book comes. 
to an end. 





FOUR CROTCHETS TO A BAR.* 


Tus is as excellent a specimen of the better kind of trashy novel, 
the novel which is not written for all time but to amuse a passing 
hour, as we could find. There is no elaborate character-drawing, 
and no elaborate plot-making, but it is full of a lively know- 
ledge of the world, and of rattle almost always amusing and 
now and then very clever. And what is still more to the purpose 
so far as mere amusement goes, there is nothing to make us 
feel that we ought to be paying more attention than we 
feel inclined to bestow. The title is rather odd, and is, 
indeed, a bad pun in itself, which is, of course, not what a 
title ought to be, but then it at once puts us at our ease with 
the author, by convincing us that there is no intention at all to 
be impressive or earnest. The story is cleverly contrived, and 
the conversation bright, with just enough tendency to flippancy 
to bring the reader into that state of mind half-way between 
amusement and superciliousness, which most conciliates his 
self-love. The author understands more classes than one; per- 
haps his best male sketch is that of an assistant in a dispensary, 
subsequently a professional photographer, who is a very vulgar- 
minded young person ; and his best female sketch is that of the 
vain and showy young woman,—a chemist’s daughter,—who 
becomes his wife, and whose beauty he describes as taking his 
breath away—“ She’s just like peppermint and water.” Nor does 
our author describe badly the common-place, successful man of 
the world, who likes to patronise others so much, and who is so- 
uncomfortable when he finds that he needs any help from others 
himself. “ As a nicely-rounded ball to which the world was in 
the habit of playing cup, Mr. Crotchet objected to find himself 
unnoticed in a corner.” This is the class of character, indeed, 
which we find best described in this tale. The finer characters 
are merely indicated, and of the four old sisters who give the 
name to the story, three at least are not painted with any great 
success. But when we come to the common-place, self- 
interested, half-ignorant medical practitioner, like Mr. Rudge, 
we find a much surer knowledge and skill guiding the pen :— 
“Mr. Rudge was homely and well-meaning, if not a very elevated 
soul. Coarse, if souls may have a texture; of a moral fibre tough, 
rather than plastic. He meant very well indeed by himself, but he 
meant not at all badly by Miss Aylmer either. He was no brute, 
only a trifle less of a man than he might have been. He was accus- 
tomed, moreover, habitually to show his worst side to himself, as a 
relief from the professional necessity of always keeping the best side 
of himself before others. In telling the Squire that he had ‘been.a 


good husband to his first wife,’ he told him no more than the truth, 
so far as the major actions of life were concerned. He did not mal- 
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treat or abuse her for her physical incapacities ; he did not forsake 
her. He only neglected her as much as, under the circumstances, 
she had a reasonable right to expect to be neglected, with a trifle 
over now and then, perhaps, just to counteract any selfish tendency 
on her part towards regarding herself as the chief sufferer in their 
joint affliction. More than that, Mr. Rudge, as a rule, never laid 
upon her ; and if, in spite of all, the poor lady longed and vehemently 
prayed for death, that she might set him free, Mr. Rudge saw nothing 
pathetic in that! Quite the reverse. It was a very natural and 
proper sort of feeling. Within bounds; within bounds unexpressed 
by action, of course. Especially for a woman. For to women, as 
Mr. Rudge gratefully recognised, the attractions of another world 
are mercifully greater than they are to men. To himself, indeed, 
churchwarden though he was, Heaven usually presented itself in the 
light of a refuge for the destitute; a sort of superior Union, provi- 
dentially provided, suitable for sick women and the moribund of 
either sex. He might come to it himself one day, but he was not 
there yet.” 
And the children of the story, too, are very skilfully sketched. 
Here is as good a child’s conversation as we have met with for 
many a day :— 

“The boy was much of a size with Humphrey Mortimer; the girl 
a couple of years younger. The children seemed disposed to frater- 
nise, but not having learnt to begin with the weather, the opening 
remark was abrupt. Humphrey put it to his fellow-boy: ‘Have you 
ever had a tooth taken out by a man? Ihave. A man, mind, and 
a thing as big as what they cut the sugar with; not a nurse and a 
bit of thread.—‘Oh, Humbug, not near so big,’ said Ellen in a 
grieved tone ; ‘Humbug’ was the family name for this young gentle- 
man, whose imagination continually led him into difficulties. ‘My 
papa’s got bigger things than that; saws big enough to cut your 
head off, if you tell lies,’ said Algernon.—‘ Our cook has got bigger ; 
she lets me cut with them,—I cut a mouse’s head off once,’ said 
Humphrey.—‘Did you cut his head off and make him dead 
yourself? Ishould like that. And did you see his soul ? When 
T go to the shops where all the dead sheep are, and the drownded 
fishes, I always look allabout to find their souls; but I can’t see them, 
because they’re gone,’ continued Algernon. The subject evidently 
stirred him deeply. His big eyes grew larger with excitement. 
—‘ It was only a ’maginary mouse,’ said Humphrey, with a reluctant 
concession to popular prejudice in favour of facts.—‘ Creatures have 
not got souls,’ said Ellen dogmatically.—‘I’ve seen a sheep’s heart, 
then, Miss Ellen. Humpbrey offered this as a general contribution 
to the subject, which might be appropriate ; but Ellen did not receive 
it kindly. ‘You story, Humbug!’ was her answer. Poor Humbug 
began to feel that the distinction between truth and falsehood was 
not so clear as grown-up people told him.—‘ You’re not to call me 
“Humbug,” Ellen. Mamma said you weren’t.’—‘ Papa does.’— 
‘Papa’s a man; men may do as they like always, and boys most 
times. Women can hardly ever, because they’ve got to set an 
example, like mamma; and girls never. And you're a girl.’—‘ I 
isn’t,’ lisped Violet.—‘ You is,’ said her brother fiercely. ‘ You can’t 
crack a whip. You throw stones all the wrong way; you can’t 
whistle, Miss Vi; so you are a girl.’—‘ Come on,’ urged Humphrey, 
‘come and see my horse. He’s as tall asa real live pony. You may 
sit behind me, and take fast hold of his tail. You'll have to hold on, 
I can tell you.’ ” 
But in spite of all we have said in favour of the class of good 
trashy novels, we regret that an author who could write so lively 
and amusing a novel as this, should not write.a better still. 
There is no real imaginative power applied to the book, and 
yet it is the book of an author who must have real imaginative 
power to apply. It gives the impression of a book rattled off 
with little care, not at all of the work of a writer whose mind 
had been living with his “puppets,” as Thackeray used pro- 
fanely to call them, in the way in which Sir Walter Scott’s mind, 
for instance, lived with his. If the author of The Gwillians 
and Four Crotchets to a Bar could but take pains enough,—i.e., 
could but throw the sort of eager imaginative life into his books 
which it takes genius to throw,—it seems to us that he would 
write not merely what is very entertaining, but what might 
fascinate and move us till we thought of his portraitures as we 
think of our most intimate friends. In the present book, how- 
ever, he has certainly not even attempted this, and yet we believe 
that it is not beyond his reach, if he would but give his heart 
to his creations. 





D’'ALBERTIS’ EXPLORATION OF NEW GUINEA.* 


WE recently noticed the Island Life of Mr. Wallace, as a speci- 
men of wide and important speculation, founded on a large 
amount of carefully-observed and collected, though often very 
minute, facts. We have now before us a book of a very different 
type. Signor D’Albertis is an eminent example of the explorer 
and collector, pure and simple. His book literally corresponds 
to its title, What I Did and What I Saw. He refrains almost 
entirely from generalisation and theory, but his zeal, patience, 
and courage excite our admiration, and his simple, unadorned 
narrative disarms criticism. These volumes contain, in the form of 
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a journal, with here and there a short summary, the facts of three 

explorations of New Guinea and some of the small adjacentislands 

between the years 1871-1877, including two laborious ascents of 

the great “ Fly ” river throughout 300 miles of its course. Every 

schoolboy knows the general position of New Guinea, but there 
is probably no portion of the globe at once so accessible (for 
the width of Torres Straits, which separate it from our most 

northern Australian possessions, is only eighty miles, and 
their depth only some twelve futhoms,—a significant fact for: 
the geologist), and so little known. Its native population is 
not dense, and though low enough in the scale of civilisation, 
is, for the most part, not ferocious or aggressive, and is 

capable of being dealt with in the way of traffic, for Signor 
Albertis had little difficulty in inducing the inhabitants, espe- 
cially those near the coast, to bring him innumerable specimens: 
of birds and insects, in exchange for simple articles of use or: 
ornament ; and he spent long periods of time among them, with- 
out a single European companion, obtaining no small influence 
over them by a display of firmness and rigid justice, aided occa- 
sionally by operating on their fears, when they were disposed to 
pilfer or to violate their bargains, by an exhibition of a few simple 
scientific displays, such as fireworks; while the precision of his 
aim in shooting commanded their wonder and respect. His 
adventures of this kind, told in straightforward terms, without 
the faintest appearance of boasting, and his description of his 
own frightful sufferings from fever and dropsy, which never 
cooled his ardour in pursuit of his beloved birds and insects, 
are extremely interesting. He seems generally to have inspired 
the female portion of his savage neighbours with something 
like superstitious terror, though one dusky damsel, much 
prettier than the rest of her race, evidently became enamoured 
by the pale-faced stranger and at the risk of her own life 
warned him of some conspiracy against his life and property, 
all of which he tells with the most amusing naiveté. 

The anthropology of New Guinea seems to have puzzled 
Signor D’Albertis. Indeed, he almost arrives at the conclusion 
that there is no distinct Papuan race, but that the population 
is composed of numerous tribes, more or less crossed and 
hybrid, of extremely varied types. He finds every variety of 
cranium, features prognathous and aquiline, hair of many tex- 
tures, and colour varying from black to tawny, some having 
even chestnut or auburn hair; and he finds an almost equa) 
diversity in the ornamentation of their persons. Most of the 
tribes have attained to a rude agriculture, but most of them 
are still in the “stone period,” having little or no knowledge 
of the use of metals. They catch and kill their game with bows 
and arrows, clubs, and very strong nets, and although good 
animal food is plentiful, they indulge, like the Australians, in 
eating insects, and especially the big, succulent larve of the 
larger beetles and lepidoptera. Although our explorer met with 
few evidences of ferocious warfare, they are eager skull-collectors. 
He is of opinion that many of the tribes, especially those of 
Moatta, who are already tolerably familiar with Europeans, and 
have made considerable progress under the direction of mission- 
aries, could very speedily be brought into a condition of civilisa- 
tion by the influence of Christianity, combined with the en- 
couragement of such work as would lead to their greater material 
prosperity. The chief difficulty in regard to colonisation 
arises, of course, from climate; but the temperature in 
most parts of New Guinea: is wonderfully low, for a 
country situated so near the Equator, and the drainage of 
swampy ground, which in time might be accomplished by 
native labour, is the chief desideratum. The religious sentiment, 
even in the form of Devil-worship, is not developed in the minds 
of the inhabitants; at least, Signor D’Albertis found no traces of 
it, except in a few places where there were carved images, like 
idols, to which the people attached little importance, and which 
they were quite willing to sell; and among certain tribes, he found 
that something like an idea of sanctity was attached to certain 
collections of bones and other objects. There is one very 
remarkable fact in the social development of some of these com- 
munities. In Yule Island, in particular, which was thoroughly 
explored by our author, the position of women is very different 
from what it is generally believed to be in savage and semi- 
savage races. They work, but are not mere beasts of burdens. 
and are treated with respect, and often exercise no small influ- 
ence in their own families, and in the villages to which they 
belong. 

New Guinea is not so destitute of mammiferous animals as 
New Zealand, but the species are few, consisting mainly of cer- 
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tain marsupials, miniature kangaroos, some of which are arborial 
in their habits,—the innumerable dogs and pigs being evidently of 
human introduction. The ornithology of the island is that 
which forms its great attraction to the naturalist. It is the 
home of the Bird of Paradise, perhaps the most gorgeous, and 
certainly one of the most grotesquely attired, of all the families 
-of feathered creatures. The species of this group are very 
numerous and very different from each other, but all adorned 
with wonderful masses of plumage growing from parts of the body 
‘the most unusual,and where it would almostseem to be cumbrous 
and inconvenient, but always of the most exquisite texture and 
the most delicate or the richest colour. The pursuit of this 
tribe becomes a veritable passion with our apparently calm 
explorer. Like those inarticulate poets whom we often find in 
the guise of mere sportsmen, Signor D’Albertis has evidently 
the most intense, though silent and almost unconscious, enjoy- 
ment of natural beauty. He seldom attempts to describe, and 
still less to discourse with enthusiasm on, the “lustrous wood- 
land” of ,the glorious tropical regions in which he so long 
wandered, 

To the general reader, the list of birds which is given in the 
appendix would have been much more interesting, had there 
been some indication of the groups or families to which they 
belong. For the use of the scientific ornithologist, this may not 
be necessary, though we believe some of them constitute even 
new genera, This objection does not apply to the catalogue of 
plants furnished by Professor Beccari, who was partially asso- 
ciated with Signor D’Albertis in his explorations. These volumes 
are beautifully printed and illustrated. Asa proof of the in- 
dustry of Signor D’Albertis, we may mention that he collected 
318 species of birds, about 44 of which are new. 





JAMES WOODFORD.* 


‘Tue author begins with a letter to Professor Seeley, to say that 
the book before us is,— 

“The only answer I can give to a request you once made me that 
I should write an historical sketch of the Chartist movement from 
my own personal recollections. Though I cannot offer you what you 
:asked for, I think James Woodford practically supplies an important 
part of the historical links you desire ; and I can only hope you and 
others will accept them ‘ for better, for worse,’ though they may be 
by no means better, but decidedly worse than you expected. I am 
aware that you object to mingling history and fiction. You urge that, 
of course, history is of no use unless so far as we can rely on its 
accuracy. But in the present case I can guarantee the historic truth 
of all the portions of Woodford’s narrative relating to public events 
and public characters. You may accept them with entire confidence. 
‘While as regards the mingling with history, private biography and 
adventures (whether real or fictitious), you will forgive me for hold- 
ing to my belief that the additional vividness and reality thereby 
given to the facts and lessons of history, far outweigh the draw- 
back of a want of absolute accuracy with regard to the private 
narrative.” 
And after this preface, the reader is not surprised to find that 
James Woodford is a mixture of political pamphlet and tract, 
presented under the guise of a novel,—in fact, a sugared pill. 
Mr. Solly is of opinion that “it is high time to recognise the 
fact that the views of working-men, with regard to what they 
want, think, and suffer, must be told by themselves, or by those 
who have lived among them and thoroughly understand them ;” 
and as some Lancashire mill-hand has told his mates that 
“thae gentlefolk knaw nowt aboot us, ’cept Solly, he do 
knaw summut,” therefore Mr. Solly believes himself espe- 
cially called upon to be the working-man’s mouthpiece. He 
thinks, also, that men who claim to help in making the 
laws by which they are governed should be educated in 
history and politics; and these considerations have led 
him to give, in the autobiography of a carpenter, a sketch 
of that movement which originated in the failure of the Reform 
Bill of 1832 to satisfy the lower classes, and which existed, 
with more or less of vitality, for about twenty years. The 
Chartists were divided into moral-force and physical-force 
parties, and it is to the former of these that the hero belongs. 
Had all his companions been like himself, Chartism would 
certainly have escaped the evil reputation which it acquired; 
for James is as amiable, respectable, quiet, reasonable, decent a 
man as need be, with very little of the firebrand about him,—a 
lion who might safely be warranted to “roar you as gently as 
any sucking dove.” He is always fair, temperate, and able to 
see things from the master’s as well as the men’s point of view. 
He says:—“The men themselves are often a great deal to 
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blame for the way they get used, and as I’ve more than once 
said to them since, ‘ If we didn’t spend so much of our wages in 
drink, and got a little more education, and kept ourselves 
generally more like the middle-class folks both in manners and 
conversation, we should certainly be treated more respectfully 
by the employers.’” He strongly condemns the working-men’s 
love of drink, and habit of treating one another for fear of being 
thought mean. He does not think groundless such charges of 
idleness, bad work, and roguery as are brought against them in 
the following :— 

“ ¢ Here’s a man comes to do a job; he comes late, finds he has not 

got all the tools or stuff he wants, goes back to get them, spends an 
hour or two looking at his work, half an hour more in chatting with 
the servant-girls—goes away early, saying the job can’t be finished 
to-day—and worst of all, he’s charged with making work for some 
other operative or himself, at a later time, by leaving 4 leak here or 
a chink there. Why, Woodford, only since I’ve been in town this 
time, a physician, whom I met the other day at dinner, when I was 
cracking up my workmen friends, told us that as he sat by a patient’s 
bedside he noticed a man at work on the roof of the opposite house. 
Presently the man crept along to the roof of the next house, and with 
his own eyes he saw him loosen and remove one of the slates on it, 
and then creep hack again. Of course, when the next rain comes, 
there’ll be an outcry, and our friend the slater will be sent for.’ — 
‘That’s very bad, Mr. Fletcher, if it’s true. But perhaps the man 
saw that the slate was loose, and would be blown down on some- 
body’s head ; and he may have told the people when he got down. 
And before I thought much of that story, or of any of those conun- 
drums one hears of against our class, don’t you think it would be 
only fair to cross-examine the witnesses, and hear the defence of the 
accused, eh ??—‘ All right, Jem,’ said he, ‘if we could get at them, 
and bring them face to face. But we can’t, and all that we can do is 
to sift every story we hear, and let each party and folks of both 
classes know what is thought and said of them.’ ” 
He is shrewd enough to see the likelihood there is of news- 
papers finding it to their interest to keep up dissension; and 
also the mischief that may be done by according to any favourite 
journal that unlimited belief which many of the Chartists gave 
to O’Connor’s paper, the Northern Star :— 

“<¢That’s the worst of all newspapers,’ continued Rufford, as we 
walked on, ‘They are great trading firms or companies, and can’t 
afford todo much more than look to their dividends. People pin 
their faith on a favourite newspaper, and fancy that editors are only 
actuated by a patriotic desire for the public welfare. I suppose some 
of them are in earnest, and do their best to hold out true lights. But 
when a paper has got a large circulation, depend upon it, dividends 
carry the day.—‘ And the more rowing and desperate moves, and 
striking and dangerous incidents, and quarrels, and horrid crimes, 
and general devilry of all sorts, the better for the dividends.’ ” 


All this is, no doubt, very true, and wholesome for the working- 
man to be reminded of; but whether he will be likely to read it, 
is not so certain. The long words and fine language used in 
places—particularly in the second volume—seem to us quite 
over the head of the average workman, and are inconsistent 
with the position in life of the supposed narrator. The writer 
seems to forget that he has thought fit to adopt a somewhat 
cramping style, and must be content to dance in the fetters he 
has imposed on himself. 

The title of the book is somewhat unfortunate, for the idea of 
a Chartist carpenter inevitably calls to mind that of the 
Chartist tailor, and suggests a comparison between James 
Woodford and Alton Locke, which the former is not strong 
enough to bear. There is a tameness and want of force about 
it which probably arises from the author’s conscientious en- 
deavour to be fair to all parties, and which our desire to do full 


justice to the excellence of his sentiments and intentions cannot ~ 


prevent us from noticing. He gives us too many moralisings 
and too little story, too much pill and too little sugar; and this 
is all the more to be regretted, because his confectionery is 
better than his drugs, and we think the story—extremely slight, 
as it is—the best part of the book. It is a very simple tale of 
rustic love-making, with alternate quarrels and reconciliations ; 
but it is prettily told, and Davie Roberts, who is the lover, is a 
character out of whom a good deal more might easily have been 
made. There is real nobility about the man, notwithstanding 
his faults; and his chivalrous refusal to save himself from 
transportation by an alibi that would make his wife think he 
had been false to her, is quite in keeping with what has been 
shown of his nature. 

In the discourse upon Trades Unions as a safeguard against 
starvation wages, we rather wish Mr. Solly had touched upon 
one point which is often lost sight of in discussions of the kind, 
viz., how greatly the question of whether wages are sufficient 
or not is affected not only by the fluctuations of price of the 
necessaries of life, but also by what people teach themselves to 
consider as necessaries. The difference between riches and 
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poverty consists in whether or not a man can get all that he 
thinks he wants. Davie Roberts was of opinion that five 
shillings a week for beer and tobacco when he was in work, and 
one shilling at other times, was the very least that a man 
could be expected to spend on these items; yet, strictly speak- 
ing, they ought to have been considered as luxuries, and the 
money saved against sickness. In proportion as St. Paul’s 
precept, “‘ Having food and raiment, let us be therewith con- 
tent,” is expanded towards making “ food”’ stand for venison 
and champagne, and “raiment” for velvet and lace, so much 
the more costly does the contentment become; and then, every 
one thinks that his wages ought to be raised to match. 





LIFE WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY.* 
LrEUTENANT GreeEve has already an established position as a 
writer on the Eastern Question. His elaborate work, The 
Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-78, is, and 
-will long remain, the standard book for military men, historians, 
journalists, and, indeed, all who wish to gain a clear conception 
of the organisation of the Russian Army, and the successive 
steps of the campaign which ended with the Treaty of San 
Stefano. But that work was too technical for the general 
reader. It was written by a soldier for soldiers, and the author 
assumed on the part of his readers a tolerable acquaintance with 
military terms and the science of war. The excellent atlas, 
with its series of industriously-compiled maps, gave indeed a 
kind of bird’s eye view of the campaign, which showed almost at 
aglance its principal features ; but the price of the book made it 
inaccessible to many. In the volume before us, Lieutenant 
Greene returns to his old subject. But he treats it now in a 
much lighter style. He has given an example of his accuracy, 
of his industry, and of his knowledge of his profession, and he 
now shows that he can be brilliant, stirring, and sympathetic. 
There is not a dull page in the whole book. It may be regarded 
as an amplified diary; as the work of a man who, after the 
bustle and excitement of a protracted war, writes down in the 
quietude of his study not only the impressions left upon his mind, 
but the lessons derived from a study of them. The plan of the 
work is dictated by Mr. Greene’s personal movements. He 
joined the Russian Army, as representative of the United 
States, at the Bulgarian village of Biela, on August 5th, 1877. 
Here the late Emperor had his head-quarters, and the first chapter 
deals with “the T'sar, who is at once the head and object of the 
whole organisation” of the Russian Army. “It is in Russia 
alone, of all civilised countries,” says Mr. Greene, “that at this 
day we find the idea of personal allegiance existing in its primi- 
tive purity, undisturbed by the tendencies of modern represen- 
tative government,” and this conception is the source of all the 
strength and all the weakness of the Russian Army. It makes 
the soldier ready to brave all danger, and to put up with every 
inconvenience; but it makes him at the same time so dependent 
upon his leaders that he is absolutely lacking in self-reliance, 
and he will stand still and be shot, when no one is left to give 
orders, rather than look after himself, like the Englishman or 
Frenchman. Of the character of the lateCzar, Mr. Greene formed 
avery high estimate, and throughout his work he makes no 
attempt to conceal an ardent sympathy with the Muscovite 
nature. This partiality one expects to find in the writings of an 
American on Russia, and both during his residence in St. 
Petersburg and the time spent with the Russian Army invad- 
ing Turkey, Mr. Greene received so much attention and kind- 
ness that heis bound to the Russians by a strong personal tie, 
in addition to the good-will that has so long existed between 
the United States and the great Northern Power. 

The story of the winter campaign, of the passage of the 
Shipka Pass, and of the assault upon Plevna, is now well 
known, but it may be re-read with interest in these pages. 
Through all the crises of the war, Mr. Greene extols the char- 
acter of the Russian soldier, telling many an anecdote of his 
bravery, his good-fellowship, or his humour. The two chapters 
which command most attention are those on “ Russian Generals” 
and “ War Correspondents.” Of the first, General Skobeleff is 
the hero, and Mr. MacGahan of the second. Of General 
Skobeleff, Mr. Greene writes with the enthusiasm which that 
remarkable man seems to arouse in the minds of all those with 
whom he comes in contact. As fortunate as he is brave, and as 
tender as he is resolute, as well read and as accomplished in 
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languages as he is skilled in the details of his own profession, 
of a personal bravery which often borders dangerously on 
bravado, it is small wonder that Skobeleff excites the admira- 
tion of his friends and the enthusiasm of his soldiers. The 
sketch of his early career in Central Asia is interesting in its 
bearing upon the recent campaign against the Turcomans, 
and we select the following passage from Mr. Greene’s 
description :— 

“He passed his whole time in the midst of his men, tasting their 
food, inspecting their arms, learning their every want with his own 
eyes, and supplying it with orders based on his own knowledge. He 
was always with them in their most exposed positions, and when he 
was slightly wounded he refused to go to the rear, but had a cot 
brought up and placed in the trenches, and remained on it there until 
he was able to mount his horse again. At the instant of going into 
a fight he called as many officers as possible about him to explain the 
exact purpose and object of it, and the manner in which this object 
was to be gained! and then he always made a short speech to his 
men, telling them what he expected them to do, and that he felt sure 
they would do it. In a word, he made himself and his division one— 
he representing the brains and they the body, and the heart being in 
common. He succeeded so thoroughly in accomplishing this union, 
that his men responded to his thoughts as readily as the muscles obey 
the will. I have listened in wonder at the enthusiastic admiration 
with which they spoke of him, and the no less enthusiastic way in 
which they obeyed him; and I doubt if a more thoroughly ideak 
relation between a General and his men has existed since the days of 
Cromwell.” 

Some capital anecdotes of Skobeleff enliven the succeeding 
pages, and Mr. Greene, himself a soldier, and one whose opinion 
is well worth listening to, speaks of the young officer’s “ stupend- 
ous military genius.” ‘I use the words advisedly,” he says, 
“and firmly believe that should he live twenty years more, he 
will be commander-in-chief in the next war about the Eastern 
Question, and history will then speak of him as one of the five 
great soldiers of this century, side by side with Napoleon, 
Wellington, Grant, and Moltke.” This is a bold prediction, 
though not bolder than Skobeleff’s brilliant career gives warrant. 
for. A man of such magnitude as Skobeleff naturally dwarfs. 
his fellows; but Gourko, Radetsky, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
the Czar, and the veteran Todleben, each receive just 
notice. In writing of Mr. J. A. MacGahan, Mr. Greene again 
becomes enthusiastic, but there is no overpraise in these sen- 
tences :— 

“No man of his age has in recent years done more to bring 
honour on the name of American, throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe, and far into Asia; no man has more faithfully served the 
English-speaking races, by telling them the truth about great events 
in an attractive form in their daily papers. His letters may be 
studied as models by those who propose to adopt his profession, and. 
his sterling character, his pluck, and his energy, by every man who- 
aims at honest success in any walk of life.” 

The two chapters on Constantinople and St. Petersburg 
add little to what has been said by other writers concerning 
those cities, but the descriptions are those of a keen observer of 
social life and manners. Perhaps one of the best-told incidents. 
in the whole book is that of Mr. Greene’s ride into Constan- 
tinople through the Turkish lines during the armistice. It was 
a plucky thing to do, and hazardous in the extreme at such a 
period of excitement, when the Russian uniform was yet un- 
familiar to the fanatical inhabitants of the city. With the 
chapter on Constantinople the personal narrative of the war 
comes to an end, and the work closes with a lengthy résumé of 
the Eastern Question, the discussion of which, apparently so- 
much outside the scope of the book, is defended on the ground 
that “the Russian Army exists, in a large measure, by reason 
of the Eastern Question.” Apology is scarcely needed for this 
excellent chapter. It would be hardly possible to compress into 
so small a space a better account of the greatest problem of 
foreign politics,—the question whether, as Mr. Greene puts it,. 
“the Turks—professing the religion which they do, carrying its 
precepts into every transaction of daily life, and possessing the: 
character which springs from it—whether these Turks shall be 
suffered to remain in Europe, and to govern other races of a 
different creed in accordance with the prejudice founded on the 
Koran.” ‘This statement of the question shows the author’s 
leaning. He supports, with an enthusiasm which is contagious, 
and a grasp of the subject which is statesmanlike, the views of 
the Eastern Question which we have long advocated; and his 
opinions gain in weight since, coming from a citizen of the 
United States, they are free from all suspicion of English 
party bias. The book is one which may be cordially commended. 
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MR. HATCH ON EARLY CHURCH ORGANISATION.* 


Arter the admirable and scholarly excursus of the present 
Bishop of Durham on the Christian Ministry appended to his 
commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians, he would be 
either a supremely bold or supremely ignorant controversialist 
who would venture to affirm that there was either Scriptural or 
early ecclesiastical authority for the existing distinction of 
clerical functionaries, such as obtains in our own communion, 
as consisting of the three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. 
The Bampton lecturer for 1880, be it said at once, is too well 
versed in Apostolic and Patristic literature, in its widest sense, 
‘to be found in the ranks of those disputants who would contest 
any one of the positions which have been marked out so clearly, 
and maintained with so much strategic,: yet morally unpolemic 
science, by Bishop Lightfoot. We should, however, be doing 
great injustice to the present lecturer, if we were even to sug- 
gest to our readers the impression that in the fulfilment of his 
trust he was merely acquiescent in the conclusions of thought- 
ful and learned inquirers, who had surveyed before him the 
ground over which he has elected to travel. And we have, on 
the contrary, no hesitation in saying that of all the Bampton 
Lectures which have been delivered in recent years, and of 
most, if not of all, of which a review has been supplied in these 
columns, we cannot recall, while we write, a single course of 
them which combines so much scholarship, so much detach- 
ment from foregone conclusions, so much patient manipulation 
of “evidence,” so much of historical second-sight—and second- 
sight is, in all departments of art and literature, and politics, 
too, the differentia of genius—with a masterful possession of 
ucid and manly English, which rises at times, as if spon- 
taneously, into eloquence of a very high order. In these words 
‘we may seem to be indulging in extravagant eulogium, but no 
words of ours of a more qualified character would at all 
adequately represent the great value which the present volume 
has in our esteem, or as it seems to us, the great originality 
‘with which Mr. Hatch has treated his subject. 

The lecturer lives in the nineteenth century, and the his- 
torical science of the century has been made by him his own. 
But he has made it his own not in a vague way of loosé genera- 
lisation, but by a laborious and protracted endeavour to apply 
‘to a very special group of phenomena the methods which have 
been fruitful of such rich results in other fields of history ; 
his preliminary, and, by us, entirely approved assumption being 
this,—that as matters of historical research, the facts of eccle- 
siastical history do not differ iz kind from the facts of civil 
history. Mr. Hatch believes in “the reign of law,” and if we 
interpret his method and conclusions aright, he finds law reign- 
ing, not only in the physiological, but in what may be called 
the pathological aspects, in the development of the organisation 
of the Christian Church. The very “little flock ’—little, in- 
deed !—before whose eyes and hearts was held out no less a 
future than that of being the conquerors of the world—the 
sheep to whom the promise was announced that, seemingly 
helpless and unprotected as they were, they should yet 
win “the kingdom,” and subdue the “ wolves ”’—had somehow 
to provide for their own existence and continuance, and custom, 
the custom to which they had been habituated in their pre- 
Christian condition, would naturally prevail with them in the 
order they adopted, and the kind of guidance which they felt to 
be necessary. They felt that they must keep together, in a 
solidarity of brotherly attachment, loyal to each other, and, 
above ull, to their ascended Muster. They had to assure each 
other of their steadfast trust in a perfect love, in a great 
Reconciler who was the ground of their own hearts’ rest, and 
the promiser of the world’s peace; they were bound to be 
abiding imitators of the “Good Samaritan,” whose story, as 
told by their Lord, laid upon them the mission and the burthen 
of ever striving to alleviate the sufferings and the sorrows of 
men; and they had to make provision that the rising 
generation should be faithfully instructed in the great 
‘truths the reception of which had made_ themselves 
free of the world’s idolatries,—its idolatry of physical force, of 
money, and of traditional theological prescription. At the 
‘same time, there were “many things” which the Master him- 
self had explicitly declared that his followers were not yet able 
to bear when he was taking his farewell from their society. They 
had, however, as their grand legacy, his “ mind;’ and that was 
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trust in absolute love, and, in direct obedience to that Sovereign 
Will of inexorable righteousness towards all the helpless beings 
whom it had called, unwilled by them, into existence, a devo- 
tion to the welfare of others so supreme and absorbing, as that 
the life which fulfilled its requirements should look upon minis. 
tering to the wants of humanity as its very meat and drink, 
The disciples of Christ were in this divine way to eat his flesh 
and drink his blood,—were thus to love the world which hated 
them ; and they had to teach that world also the truths which, 
if only accepted, would shed a saving health throughout it. 

The two essential ministers of Heaven are the Prophet and 
the Deacon,—the prophet who speaks the word which humanity 
is waiting to hear, or sorely stands in need of; and the deacon, 
or minister, who does the work. Between these two the great 
mission of the Church, as, indeed, the development of 
society at large, is shared and furthered; and if in the 
Church of England we speak of “ Priests and Deacons,” and if 
by thelaw of our country it is forbidden that certain offices 
in the National Church should be performed except by’ 
one who holds what are called “ Priest’s Orders,’ still “ Priest” 
—or in its older form, “ Prester ”—is only the abbreviation 
of “Presbyter,” or “Elder;” and in the Absolution Ser- 
vice itself, which only the Presbyter may read aloud in the 
Congregation, no Pagan notions are implied in the usage, and 
no magical virtues are claimed for the reader. He “ declares 
and pronounces” simply as God’s “ minister,” so that, taken 
literally, this very portion of our “Service” is only then ren- 
dered with the due appreciation of its significance by the 
officiating functionary, when he understands that he is acting 
as a deacon, or is, in other words, ministering to the congrega- 
tion the Gospel of eternal life, which is contained in the assur- 
ance that the Almighty God, who is infinitely great, is, at the 
same time, infinitely gracious. ; 

But if we were to ask Mr. Hatch whether this interpretation 
of the “ Absolution” is a justifiable rendering of the mind of 
the constructors of our Book of Common Prayer, he would say, 
“That is not the question which I am here considering.” He 
would further reply, “ My questions are these,—what offices did 
the Bishop, the Deacon, and the Presbyter discharge in the 
infancy of the Church, and what were the urgent needs which 
necessitated a Church organisation P” And in answer to these 
questions, he has given us, first, a presentation of the militant 
estate of the young Christian community, girdled around by a 
vast multitude of hostile contemporaries, which, in vividness 
and pathetic interest, is altogether poetic in quality, and more 
impressive than we have found in the pages of any previous 
Church historian. And secondly, he has demonstrated, with a 
faultless logic, and singularly delicate historical tact, how those 
officers, whose functions were originally purely and almost exclu- 
sively eleemosynary, the Overseer (or Bishop) and the Deacon, 
and the disciplinary Elders—“ ruling Elders””—the last imported 
into the Christian society alike from Jewish and Gentle precedent 
were transformed into the three Clerical Orders of Bishop, Priest, 
and Deacon. Of the humour which is contained in the trans- 
formation, Mr. Hatch says nothing, but there it is all the same; 
and it tries one’s gravity not a little, as one reflects how the 
Presbyter, who now-a-days attires himself so gorgeously in 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper, originally took no part in its 
celebration atall. In the account, for instance, of the adminis- 
tration of the Eucharist which is given us by Justin Martyr, 
the Presbyter finds no place. Again, it is clear, says Mr. Hatch, 
that the Presbyters of the Early Church did not necessarily 
teach, and,as a matter of Church order,a Presbyter could only 
baptise in emergencies! Our lecturer keeps on a plane far above 
the din and smoke of common-place controversy ; but in the pages 
before us he has none the less dealt the most damaging blow to 
the pretensions of ministerial succession: the priest, who claims 
the intrinsic power of binding and loosing, is the successor of an 
officer who had no authority whatever in the Early Church 
either to teach or administer the Sacraments. The successive 
stages of the abnormal, yet, as time went on, the inevitably 
necessary, transmutation of the official character of the leading 
directors of the affairs of the Church, are traced with a very 
vigorous hand by Mr. Hatch; and the reader will further 
learn from him how, as the community grew in numbers, the 
necessity of maintaining a strict discipline among the multitude, 
and later, the perils to thought and morals which lay in the 
Gnosticism that was everywhere “in the air,” and which 
dissolved both the world of fact and the world of pheno- 
mena into mere shadowy symbols of a lawless intellect- 
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ualism, called loudly for the concentration of authority. 
The Bishop became the centre and the seat both of light and 
controlling power. In the course of his exhibition of the way 
in which, at last, the Clergy became a separate class, in a society 
in which, at its first starting, there were what we would now 
call lay teaching, lay baptism, and lay celebration of the Holy 
Communion, Mr. Hatch puts in a noble vindication of the 
efforts and aims of Tertullian, in his protest against the in- 
ereasing domination of the clerical body ; anid of this protest he 
says, “It was a beating of the wings of pietism against the 
iron bars of organisation. It was the first. though not the last, 
rebellion of the religious sentiment against official religion.” 
These words are found in Mr. Hatch’s fifth lecture, which is 
brought to a close by the following eloquent sentence :— 

“In earlier times, there was a grander faith. For the kingdom of 
God was a kingdom of priests. Not only the ‘ Four-and-twenty 
Elders before the Throne,’ but the innumerable souls of the sanctified, 
upon whom the ‘ Second death had no power,’ were kings and priests 
unto God. Only in that high sense was priesthood predicable of 
Christian men. For the Shadow had passed ; the Reality had come; 
the one High Priest of Christianity-was Christ.” 

Tf, as has been finely said, the true historian is the prophet 
with his eyes directed to the past, Mr. Hatch may fairly be 
ranked in the goodly fellowship of the best reproducers of a 
state of things which has passed away. But Mr. Hatch is not 
afraid to look on, as well as to look back; and the peroration of 
the whole Lectures, in which he gives glowing expression to 
the steadfast hope that the Christianity which survived Polythe- 
ism and the disruption of the Roman Empire and Gnosticism, 
will survive Agnosticism too, is a noble one. He notes the new 
surroundings of the Church in this nineteenth century, and if 
the secret of the past be the key to the future, the institutions 
of Christianity are destined, in the providence of God, to shape 
themselves into new forms, to meet the new needs of men. The 
forms of these will be left, as they have been left, in human 
hands; but the problems behind the forms are these,—there is a 
widening separation of class from class; there is a growing 
social strain; there is a disturbance of the political equlibrium ; 
there is the rise of an educated proletariat; and, according to 
our lecturer, the unaccomplished mission of Christianity is to 
reconstruct society on the basis of brotherhood. 

But our limits are exhausted, and we will take leave of this 
noble, suggestive, manly, and scholarly and truly Christian 
volume, by quoting the author’s concluding words :— 

“To you and me, and men like ourselves, is committed, in these 
anxious days, that which is at once an awful responsibility and a 
splendid destiny,—to transform this modern world into a Christian 
society, to change the socialism which is based on the assumption of 
clashing interests into the socialism which is based on the sense of 
spiritual union; and to gather together the scattered forces of a 
divided Christendom into a confederation in which organisation will 
be of less account than fellowship with one Spirit and faith in one 
Lord,—into a communion wide as human life, and deep as human 
need; into a Church which shall outshine even the golden glory of its 
dawn, by the splendour of its eternal noon.” 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Frovupg, in the Nineteenth Century, swells the “ Remin- 
iscences,’ by an account of Carlyle’s early days, enriched with 
letters from his mother and his friends, especially Irving. The 
account does not add much to the general vision of Carlyle, 
though it makes it still more clear that he was originally of a 
violent temper, that his religious doubts came early, and that he 
strongly impressed his fellow-students with the notion of some- 
thing separate or wonderful in him. So he also did Margaret 
Gordon, a young lady of Kirkcaldy, whom he describes in the 
“Reminiscences,” as one of “the fair-complexioned, softly elegant, 
softly grave, witty, and comely type, and had a good deal of 
gracefulness, intelligence, and other talent,” and whom he 
evidently loved. An engagement was impossible, and Miss 
Gordon parted from Carlyle in a letter of kindly advice, 
which is full of almost prophetic insight :— 

“‘ And now, my dear friend, a long, long adieu; one advice, and 
as a parting one consider, value it. Cultivate the milder dispositions 
of your heart. Subdue the more extravagant visions of the brain. 
In time, your abilities must be known. Among your acquaintance 
they are already beheld with wonder and delight. By those whose 
opinion will be valuable, they hereafter will be appreciated. Genius 
will render you great. May virtue render you beloved! Remove 
the awful distance between you and ordinary men by kind and gentle 
manners. Deal gently with their inferiority, and be convinced they 
will respect you as much and like you more. Why conceal the real 
goodness that flows in your heart? I have ventured this counsél 


from an anxiety for your future welfare, and I would enforce it with 
all the earnestness of the most sincere friendship. Let your light 
shine before men, and think them not unworthy the trouble. This 
exercise will prove its own reward. It must be a pleasing thing to 
live in the affections of others. Again, adieu. Pardon the freedom 
I have used, and when you think of me, be it as of a kind sister, to 
whom your happiness will always yield delight, and your griefs 
sorrow.—Yours, with esteem and regard, ‘M.’—I give you not my 
address, because I dare not promise to see you.” 

She married a Member, who became Governor of Nova Scotia, 
and Carlyle met her twice in later life, but they never spoke 
again. The letters from Edward Irving are many, and are 
full of a grave, kindly tvisdom, and of love for his friend, 
not unmixed with regret for what the world deemed that friend’s 
“asperity.” Like Miss Gordon, Irving perceives Carlyle’s 
inner scorn of his fellow-men, and begs him to use his 
“superiority” for their benefit, and to betake himself to 
literature as his life-work. We cannot quote any of his letters, 
for we must find room for this pathetic note from Carlyle’s 
mother, who taught herself to write, to be nearer her son :— 

“ Mainhill, March 21, 1821.—Son Tom,—I received your kind and 
pleasant letter. Nothing is more satisfying to me than to hear of 
your welfare. Keep up your heart, my brave boy. You ask kindly 
after my health. I complain as little as possible. When the day is 
cheerier, it has a great effect on me. But upon the whole I am as 
well as I can expect, thank God. I have sent a little butter and a 
few cakes, with a box to bring home your clothes. Send them all 
home, that I may wash and sort them once more. Oh, man, could I 
but write! Ill tell ye a’ when we meet, but I must in the meantime 
content myself. Do send me a long letter; it revives me greatly ; 
and tell me honestly if you read your chapter e’en and morn, lad. 
You mind I hod if not your hand, I hod your foot of it. Tell me if 
there is anything you want in particular. I must run to pack the 
box, so I am your affectionate mother, MarGARET CARLYLE.” 

Was she thinking, if not to hold his hand (Scottice, “ haud,” 
spelled “hod”), at least to hold his foot as if back from 
destruction ? The remaining papers in the number are not of 
the first interest. Sir D. Wedderburn gives a sketch of the 
different “‘ Upper Houses” of the world, but it is exceedingly 
thin,—indeed, useless for instruction, and he has apparently 
no final conclusion to defend, except that an addition of the 
representative element to the Lords would probably make the 
House more impracticable. The notion that a substitute for 
the Lords might be found, not in a Second Chamber, but in 
conferring certain amending powers on the Privy Council 
or the Cabinet, does not enter his mind, though he men- 
tions with a kind of approval the Norwegian plan, under 
which the Second House, or Lagthing, is a standing Com- 
mittee of the Storthing, or popular House, and in the event of dif- 
ference, votes with it. Lord Brabazon, in a paper on the health 
of the city populations, wishes the school children in cities to 
be trained in gymnastics, to preserve their physique, which he 
believes to be deteriorating, and would even give gratis dinners 
to the very poor. We suspect he alarms himself needlessly. 
Accidental defects, arising from deficient nutrition, do not 
transmit themselves, and the Jews, after fifteen hundred years 
of the Ghettos, unimproved by gymnastics, are still among 
the healthiest of races,—far less liable to disease than 
English agricultural labourers. Mr. Myers, under the form 
of a criticism on Renan, discusses miracles with modera- 
tion, arriving at the conclusion that till we know law, 
we can hardly decide dogmatically what is a violation of 
it. In his argument, however, that the reluctance of science 
to study “abnormalities,” e.7., the evidence for apparitions, 
is probably advantageous, because it is needful that the idea of 
the inviolability of law should “descend into the street,” we 
are unable to agree. The danger from that belief among the 
uneducated is at least as great as the danger from superstition, 
for over-much wonder does not paralyse the mind, and fatalism, 
which is the ignorant deduction from inviolable law, does. Mr. 
Myers studies the European modern mind, which has an instinct 
towards effort, too exclusively, and forgets that when we speak of 
“useful ” beliefs, we must consider the whole of mankind, among 
whom the European is but one inten. The Hon. Emily Lawless 
gives us a Kingsleyish sketch of “a dredging-ground,” the har- 
bour, or rather fiord, of Killary, between Mayo and Galway, which 
indicates rather a habit of keen observation than pictorial 
power ; and the Bishop of Carlisle discourses on “ Man's Place 
in Nature.” His point is the separateness of man, which is 
not difficult to prove, but which Dr. Goodwin brings out with 
considerable force. His argument that man does things better 
when he uses his reason, and the beast does them worse, is very 
good, though we think there is an exception in the way in which 
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for the baby monkeys, by clinging in a long string to each 
other’s tails, which is surely reason so used as to increase their 
powers. Many of our readers will probably not be aware of this, 
perhaps the most wonderful of all the wonderful illustrations of 
insect instinct :—“ The larva of the stag-beetle has to make for 
itself a hole in which it can become a chrysalis. The female 
larva digs a hole of exactly her own size; but the male makes 
one as long again as himself, because when he becomes a beetle, 
he will have horns as long as his body, which the female will 
not; but how could he know this?” Under what conceivable 
impulse, except a divinely implanted ene, could the larva of the 
stag-beetle have begun to do that? He had no inherited 
experience of the necessity, and what made him prophesy, for 
the action is prophetic ? 

The most interesting article to us in the Fortnightly is Sir D. 
Wedderburn’s account of “ Denmark,” “ the smiling country of 
cornfield and meadow, of lake and forest, with tall groves of 
beech fringing its shores,” with no rivers and no mountuin, the 
tallest hill being 550 feet high. The country contains some large 
proprietors, who, unlike their British rivals, know many languages 
and are given to books, and to advanced Liberalism in political 
Opinions; but the tendency of both law and opinion is towards 
the creation of a yeoman class, who within the last forty years 
have acquired such rights, that three-fourths of Denmark 
belong to 70,000 yeomen farmers, and one-eighth of the remain- 
der to 137,000 peasants, mostly freeholders. The Legislature in 
1851-65 sold all lands belonging to the State and corporations 
to the tenantry ; in 1854 entail was practically abolished, and 
owners enabled to sell to occupiers; and it is now virtually the 
law that every tenancy must be for two lives—the tenant’s and 
his widow’s—while the landlord is absolutely forbidden to throw 
farms together, or leave them unoccupied :— 

“Hence all true farms, even those which belong to peasant pro- 

prietors, are subjected to certain restrictions, and an owner is not 
entitled, except under special conditions, either to amalgamate 
several farms into a single holding, or to divide a single farm into 
several holdings. Several annual penalties may be inflicted by law 
upon apy owner who, without the special sanction of the Minister of 
the Interior, either absorbs and suppresses a farm-steading, or 
neglects to provide it with occupiers within a certain period of its 
becoming vacant. If an owner of two farms inhabits one of them, 
he will almost invariably be permitted to cultivate the other for his 
own behoof, but never more than two altogether ; and by a law passed 
in 1872 the power of an owner to suppress a’separate farm-steading, 
even with the assent of the Ministry, has been limited to particular 
cases. A Bondegaard (farmyard) is supposed to consist of a certain 
extent of arable land, and the owner is not entitled to take away from 
it so much land that it will cease to be a true Gaard.” 
The Minister of the Interior is invested in extreme cases with 
the powers to be conferred upon the Irish Land Court, but he 
does not use them, as the pressure of opinion induces the land- 
lords to be reasonable :— 

“ By a law passed in 1872, the landlord has a preferential claim 
against the life-tenant’s goods for all arrears of rent, and he has the 
right of eviction upon various grounds, involving misconduct on the 
part of the life-tenant, who is bound to keep farm-steading and 
fences in good repair, and not to injure the farm through mischievous 
treatment of the soil. Eviction for non-payment of rent is legal, but 
hardly ever takes place in Denmark. Although the landlord cannot 
evict without some act of misconduct on the part of the life-tenant, 
the latter may at any time renounce his lease, if he can assign for 
so doing grounds which appear to be generally reasonable. The 
widow may renounce her life-lease at her discretion, and it is at once 
annulled if she marries again.” 

Sir David mentions, but does not explain, that it is a custom to 
** give security ” for the rent; but land is rapidly passing to the 
occupiers, though about thirty noble families are protected by 
law, and strictly prevented from selling. The Danes, we may 
add, are extremely comfortable, jolly, and English; the rent of 
land rises to 25s. an acre, and the fondness of the people for 
their country is unchangeable. This paper, which ought to 
have been twice as long, is of itself worth the whole price of 
the magazine. There is an interesting paper on “ Italy,” by A. 
Gallenga, in which he draws rather a melancholy picture of the 
country, in which the Liberals are split up into groups, governed 
by personal considerations, while the larger suffrage now 
proposed may, he thinks, end in dictatorships. He is far 
too pessimist, but his account of facts is worth reading. 
We might say the same of the very striking account of the 
position of Ireland, by the Editor, who evidently does not think 
that the Land Bill will end Irish troubles; but he is also of 
opinion that good government, and especially free government 
in Ireland, will ultimately tell, and that we are now passing 
through the usual terrible period when misgovernment has not 
ceased, but the people have advanced till they feel it keenly. 


_by prescription and opinion. 








The new necessity is not to dismiss Ireland, or-to fuse it in 
England, but to treat it as what it is,—a distinct nation- 
ality, with a distinct ideal, and allow Irish Members sitting 
in Westminster to settle matters for themselves, as the 
Scotch do. That is perfectly sound, if the Irish will do it 
within certain moral laws, but at this moment we fear they 
would annul contracts in a way to which the English people, 
while they are responsible, will never consent. The remainder: 
of the number is a little dry, with the exception of Mr. Saints. 
bury’s criticism of Victor Hugo’s new poem, “The Four 
Winds,” and the curiously brief and lucid sketch of “Home 
and Foreign Affairs.” Is the writer of this précis, by the way, 
strictly accurate in stating that “one-fortieth of the entire 
population of Sweden has booked passages for New York ?’” 
We knew that the emigration from Sweden was rising 
to the proportion of a national disaster, but an emigration of 
100,000 a year from a stationary population of only 4,000,000, 
if continuous, would in no long time—less than twenty years— 
transfer half Sweden to the New World. There is a solvent 
force in the attraction of the American West which the world 
will have to study. 


In the Contemporary, Father O’Leary pens an account of Mr, 
Bence Jones’s experiences in Ireland, which he, doubtless, 
regards as most scathing. Apart, however, from some asser- 
tions, which seem both improbable and injurious, such as that Mr. 
Jones poisoned his neighbours’ hounds, the allegations really 
amount to this,—that Mr. Jones managed an Irish estate in 
the English way, taking the highest rent obtainable, farme 
ing a large acreage very well and very profitably, and 
asserting a clear mastery over everybody and everything 
around him. That seems to Mr. Jones good management and to 
Father O’Leary tyranny, and both views are correct, only they are 
correct about different places and different circumstances. The 
evil is not in the character of Mr. Jones or anybody else, but in 
the clash of two civilisations, one supported by law and the other 
Apart from a few sentences, 
Father ‘O’Leary writes temperately enough, but it is curious to. 
notice how he fails to catch the English point of view. He 
thinks, if he proves excessive or even very high rent, he proves 
tyranny, and does not see that the English notion of fair rent 
is the rent a sane tenant will agree to pay, and can pay, with- 
out anticipating ruin. A demand for five guineas an acre 
strikes an English squire as absurd, but not as unjust, the 
landlord having the right, if he chooses, to farm the land him- 
self. The reason the demand is unfair in Ireland is that the tenant 
has from history, though not from law, a right to remain while 
he pays a rent which under his management, possibly bad, can 
be paid, yet leave him a fair living. Another point in the 
Irish question—the sentimental reason of the dislike to the- 
“ plebeian oligarchy ” who acquired the land from the old nobles 
—is well explained, in Mr. Butler’s absurdly named paper, 
“They Were a Great People, Sir;” and there is an indirect 
contribution to the same question, in the account of the Thurin- 
gian peasantry, by Mr. Aldis. The system of tenure there, 
which is copyhold proprietorship, aided by wages for labour in 
the Grand Ducal forests, seems reasonable, and Mr. Aldigs 
praises it; but it involves an evil which, to our thinking, takes 
all that is idyllic out of it. The people, living on a poor soil,. 
are obliged to work too hard, and save too carefully, till even 
the natural affections perish. If this short paragraph is true, 
no conceivable amount of writing can take away the impression 
it produces :— 

“There are darker lines in the picture, it is true. The life of the 
peasants is so laborious, that few attain to what we call extreme old 
age. The records of death on the wooden tombstones in the village 
churchyard seldom state an age over seventy, and not very often one 
over sixty, while a person between forty and fifty is accounted aged. 
The old people, when they are past work, are apt to be thrust aside 
and neglected as useless incumbrances. An old woman would some- 
times remark in a sad way to the English stranger children, that it 
was time for her to die, as now she could do nothing but be a burden 
on her family, and the feeling she expressed appeared to be in many 
cases felt by the active breadwinners in relation to those whose days 
of work were past. Goitre,a disease brought on apparently by over- 
work and under-feeding, combined with climatic conditions, is very 


common among the women, and occasionally an epidemic fever sweeps 
off a large portion of the children and the weakly folk.” 


There is little else of general interest in the number. We may 
have a word to say on Dr. Radcliffe’s rather mystical paper on 
dreaming next week, but we have most conscientiously read 
Mr. T. Wright “On a Possible Popular Culture,” and cannot 
imagine how it found entrance into the Contemporary. Either 
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qe are dreaming, or it is a repetition through nearly twenty 
pages of the single idea that culture would do the people good. 
Does anybody doubt it? The point is, how to diffuse the 
culture, and on that matter Mr. Wright is George Eliot’s 
Mr. Brooke,-and nothing better. In an infinite experience of 
magazines, we never, we gravely affirm, read a paper quite so 
qoolly. 

We do not know that we have ever mentioned the story going 
on in Fraser, “ A Lady and Her Lover.” It is very good indeed, 
though it moves a little slowly at times, the author painting in 
little touches with obvious pains. There is a good account of 
M. Gambetta, correcting some popular errors, and leaving the 
impression that the ex-Dictator is essentially a Moderate, but a 
Moderate who holds the Republic indispensable as an instru- 
ment, and would establish it, whether the people chose it or not. 
The writer gives some remarkable and to us novel proofs of the 
high estimate in which M. Gambetta holds the working Clergy 
of France, whom he conceives he could entirely reconcile with 
the Democracy, and whom he proposes to liberate from their 
servitude. He reckons, we fear, without the Catholic Church, 
but his speech at St. Quentin in 1871 explains a view quite 
separate from that of most of those who declare that “Cleri- 
calism is the enemy.” Mr. Craig-Sellar, for so long Mr. Adam’s 
tight hand, pays a most cordial tribute to his chief; and there 
is humour in “ Beauchamp and Co.” 

We see nothing to notice in Blackwood, except the story, 
“The Private Secretary ;” or in Macmillan, except Mr. Seeley’s 
most striking but shadowy lecture on Napoleon, whose real idea 
he declares to have been to found a theocracy, to revive the 
type of the Prophet-Conqueror of the East, an intention which 
snapped at Aboukir. The thesis wants more evidence, but it is 
most strikingly suggested. It is, however, this month in the 
Cornhill, a magazine very unequal in all but its stories, that the 
most readable matter appears. Nothing can be better or more 
entertaining than the sketch of Hector Berlioz—though the 
biographer is too tolerant—or more irritatingly appetisin g than 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s “ Pauline.” 
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POETRY. 

Thirty Years, being Poems, New and Old. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. (Macmillan.)—Many readers 
will have been long familiar with some of these poems, and will have 
learnt to prize their tenderness, sweetness, and grace. Great reputa- 
tions are not won by “ occasional” poems, however excellent ; and 
it is probable that the fame of the author’s novels, notably of that 
by which she is best known, will outlast that of her verse. Yet this is 
very good of its kind. The verses about children, and for children, 
have a special beauty about them. There are touches, too, here and 
there, showing a keen love of Nature, and an appreciation of its 
‘beauties which should not be let die. Here is a thought which has 
been put into words before, but never more gracefully :— 

“THE Mornine Wor LD. 

He comes down from Youth’s mountain-top ; 

Before him Manhood’s glittering plain 
Lies stretched ;—vales, hamlets, towers, and towns, 
Huge cities, dim and silent downs, 

Wide unreaped fields of shining grain. 
All seems a landscape fair as near ; 

So easy to be crossed and won! 
No mist the distant ocean hides, 
And overhead majestic rides 

The wondrons, never-setting sun. 
Gaze on, gaze on, thou eager boy, 

For earth is lovely, life is grand ; 
Yet from the boundary of the plain 
Thy faded eyes may turn again 

Wistfually to the morning-land. 
How lovely then o’er wastes of toil 

That long-left mountain-height appears! 

How soft the lights and shadows glide ; 
How the rough places, glorified, 

Transcend whole leagues of level years! 
And standing by the sea of Death 

With anchor weighed and sails unfurled, 
Blessed the man before whose eyes 


The very hills of Paradise 
Glow, coloured like his morning world.” 


——Anne Evans: Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface. By 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie. (C. Kegan Paul.)—It will not be surpris- 


ing if Mrs. Ritchie’s preface finds more readers than the poems of 
her friend. Yet these have much merit, the humorous ones espe- 
cially, for Miss Evans had humour of no common kind, and had the 
art of expressing it in very fluent verse. 
lent. 


‘“* Maurice Clifton” is excel- 
Take these verses, for instance :— 


** We cannot have everything, and nobody can! 
And what are the acres, compared with the man ? 
My Helen considers all that such a trifle, 

If Maurice had nothing on earth but his rifle, 


I suppose she would marry him first, and then say, 
* Suppose you shoot something for dinner to-day! 


And Maurice, indeed, is so great as a shot, 

They might have a dinner, where others could not. 

He rides, too, superbly. And get him indoors, 

Where other young riders and shots are such bores, 
You find him quite charming,—so bright, s0 well-bred, 
With very fine brains, in a very fine head.” 


——tThe Skies and Weather Forecasts of Aratus. Translated, with 
Notes, by E. Poste, M.A. (Macmillan.)—The two things, perhaps, 
that most readers know about Aratus, are that Cicero translated and 
that Virgil imitated him. Mr. Poste, who employs a rhythmical 
verse, has done all the justice that good scholarship and a power of 
felicitous rendering could do for an author whose verse is rather a 
skilful academical exercise than genuine poetry. Here is a descrip- 
tion of the “‘ Dragon”’ :— 
“The spires 

Blaze many-starred, and many-starred the head ; 

With two stars flame the temples, and the eyes, 

With one the baleful monster’s ravening jaw. 

Sideways tends the head, and points 

The tip of Helice’s tail. a 
It is interesting to compare Cicero :— 


** Huic non una modo caput ornans stella relucet, 
Verum tempora sunt duplici fulgore notata ; 
E trucibusque oculis duo fervida lumina flagrant, 
Atque uno mentum radianti sidere lucet : 
Obstipum caput, et tereti cervice reflexum, 
Obtutam in cauda maioris figere dicas.”’ 


Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems. By Maurice Penderrick. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)—Mr. Penderrick’s sonnets deserve the praise 
of careful construction. A difficult form of verse has been handled 
with fair success. The other poems have had, we suppose, less time 
bestowed on them, and are less meritorious. One piece, entitled, 
“ A Cynic at the Mess-table,” suggests the idea that the writer might 
be more successful with satirical than with sentimental verse.—— 
One Year in his Life. By J. E. Panton. (Cecil Brooks.)—The chief 
of these poems deals with a subject which has been treated more 
than once before, both in fiction and verse,—the heart capable of 
great emotions, lodged in a deformed body ; but the story is wrought 
into a new form, and has no little dramatic force. The blank verse 
in which it is written is above the average, though it is not of equal 
quality. The writer, indeed, has essayed the difficult task of giving 
a poctical form to a story of domestic life, and has not always solved 
successfully the problem, Proprie communia dicere. Some of the shorter 
efforts are more complete. We may mention “ A Folded Leaf” and 
“Dunnie’s Sweetheart,” this a piece which Mr. Locker might own.—— 
Verses. By Emily Marion Harris. (Bell and Sons.)—It is very re- 
freshing to come on these “ verses,’’ as Mrs. Harris modestly calls 
them, with their gaiety, their brightness, not untouched with pathos, 
amidst the sentimental effusions of our “ minor poets.” It is fairly 
easy to be doleful in tolerable verse, to be cheerful is a much harder 
affair, and the author of these delightful ‘‘ verses ’’ has accomplished 
it with success. Yet she can put a very touching note of sorrow 
into her song, when she wills. Once or twice, as in “The First 
Quarrel,” she essays a subject which does not suit her powers or her 
style; but commonly, she writes with an ease which is never slipshod. 
Here are two stanzas from “ London Birds :’— 


** We have sung for long in the low-walled garden, 
We have flitted among the ivy-leaves ; 
And oh! we know that some hearts will pardon 
The tiny sins of such tuneful thieves. 

We have flown and hopped, to settle and flutter 
Near some poor toiler’s dull window-pane ; 
How happy we were, when we heard her utter 
A gentler speech, for our song in the rain! 


We have seen some London sights; one neighbour 
Tending a lonelier, rer waif, 
Sharing the fruits of i hard toil and labour, 
To lessen her grief, to keep her safe ; 
An old man led by a tender daughter, 
To feel the kiss of the April sun ; 
A little child lifting a jug of water, 
To help the sick woman whose work was done.” 


——The Conquest, and Other Poems. By Thomas Carlos Wilkinson. 
(Hunt and Co.)—We cannot quite make out whether “‘ The Conquest” 
is by Mr. Wilkinson or by his father, to whose memory it is dedicated. 
Whoever the author, the poem may be easily described. It is of the 
kind that is sent in for the Newdigate prize at Oxford, but not good 
enough to succeed. Now and then we get a vigorous couplet, which 
recalls Pope; but these couplets are few, and far between. Here is 
a specimen of Harold’s speech, when the relics on which he has un- 
wittingly sworn are discovered to him :— . 


“* Can ambushed relics more than honour bind 
Or friendship’s plighted hand, the noble mind ? 
Know! my free spirit scorns thy monkish art, 
And England claims the homage of my heart.” 


——Gleanings. By Wilfrid B. Woollam. (E. M. Jones, Cambridge.) 
—Mr. Woollam should not ‘‘ glean.” Gleaned corn is poor stuff, at the 
best. Let him sow and reap, if it may be. This will take more 
time, but the result will be more satisfactory. We do not, indeed, 
take the responsibility of advising the writer to pursue the career 
of poetry. We will frankly say that in this little volume we see 
little but a fairly-cultivated taste, and some little gift of melodious 
expression. A poet is a ‘‘ maker.” There has been no real “ making” 
here.——Records of the Heart. By Stella. (Triibner and Co.)—A 





volume of incoherent, erotic verse, composed in the style of the 
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*L. EB. L.” school. Stella has some command of verse, but she is 
careless, and quite indifferent to form. Poe, we think, had, more than 
any other American poet, the poetic quality ; but this does not justify 
Stella’s admiration, which takes the form of imitation. 


Rugby—Tennessee. By Thomas Hughes. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
To readers of the Spectator, it will be sufficient to say that they have 
here reprinted, with additions, the letters which appeared in this 
journal describing the new settlement in Tennessee. These additions 
are some words addressed to those, whether gentle or simple, to whom 
the opening and opportunities afforded by this settlement appeal ; an 
address delivered at the opening of the town site of Rugby, last October ; 
another address delivered by Mr. Hughes at the English Rugby, after 
his return ; some supplementary “ latest views,” which appeared last 
February in Macmillan’s Magazine ; and not the least important, the 
report, by Colonel Killeerin, Minister of Agriculture to the State of 
Tennessee, on the character of the soil, and of the vegetable products 
to which it is best adapted. Andrew Jackson, it seems, predicted 
that it would become the “ Garden of Tennessee.’ Let us hope that 
it may become so, under the care of gardeners whom he certainly 
did not contemplate. 

The Parson’s Sons. By One of Them. (Alter Brown.)—This is a 
curious book, of which it is difficult to discern the purpose, unless it 
be to confirm a popular belief that the sons of parsons are often 
mauvais sujets. Of his brother, the writer says, with that charm- 
ing candour which is permitted among relatives, that he was 
“probably the wickedest man I ever knew.’ Of himself he does 
not give a very attractive account. His father he describes as a man, 
not, indeed, in any way wicked himself, but just such as to promote 
wickedness in all who had anything to do with him. After all, this 
is a very dubious moral to enforce. Any other meaning in the book 
we cannot discern; but there is much of a very repulsive kind, and 
something of that which we cannot help regarding as noxious. The 
publication of such a volume we consider to be a grave mistake. 


Companion to the Revised Version of the New Testament. By 
Alex. Roberts, D.D. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—Dr. Roberts, 
one of the ‘New Testament Company,” gives here some introduc- 
tory information which may enable the “ unlearned reader” to form 
some idea of the work done by the Revisers. The book is divided into 
two parts, dealing respectively with “Changes Arising from an 
Amended Text,’”’ and “ Changes Arising from an Amended Transla- 
tion.” A view of the manuscript authority on which the text of the 
New Testament is founded, a history of the “Textus Receptus,”’ with 
specimens of changes made from an alteration of reading, constitute 
the first part. Specimens of mistakes in the meanings of words, in 
grammar, of archaism, &c., and of the way in which these have been 
set right or emended, are given in the second. An index of the more 
important texts, modified for one or other of these reasons, concludes 
what is a very serviceable and perfectly trustworthy manual. 


We may mention, with a word of well-deserved commendation, a 
useful little volume, the Tourist’s Guide Through London. By W. J. 
Loftie, B.A. (Stanford.)—It compresses into a very small compass 
a vast amount of useful and interesting information. Small enough 
to be carried in the pocket, almost without making its presence felt, 
it contains as much solid value as we often find in very bulky publi- 
cations. An excellent map accompanies it, not encumbered with the 
vast crowd of streets which make the ordinary map of London almost 
impossible to decipher. The main arteries and spaces are given; 
for particular localities, that do not happen to be there, a directory 
is the only possible guide. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the Transactions of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Social Science: the 
Edinburgh Meeting, 1880. (Longmans.)—Besides the opening 
address, delivered by Lord Reay, we have papers on the five subjects 
of which the Association takes cognisance,—jurisprudence and the 
amendment of the law, education, health, economy and trade, and 
art. The volume contains nearly nine hundred pages. 


New Epitions.—Students of the Classics will welcome a new and 
enlarged edition of Dr. Sellar’s Roman Poets of the Republic. (The 
Clarendon Press.) It has been, we think, some years out of print, 
and the want of it has been much felt. There is, in fact, nothing so 
complete, and, on the whole, so thoroughly sound in knowledge, 
judgment, and taste, as this account of the earlier Latin poets. The 
additions to this volume are two chapters on Roman Comedy, and an 
introductory chapter to the second part, which deals with the earlier 
“classical ’’ poets,—Lucretius and Catullus. It is in this that the 
chief modifications of Dr. Sellar’s views have been made. Both 
poets have received much attention of late years from English 
scholars who not only occupy a front rank in this country, but have 
acquired a European reputation ; but there is still a great field left 
for Dr. Sellar totraverse. A volume on the post-Augustan writers of 
epic would certainly be welcome to scholars, and might, we think, be 
made interesting to other readers, The History of Religion in 








England, from the Opening of the Long Parliament to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century, by John Stoughton, D.D., 6 vols. (Hodder and 
Stoughton), is a collected edition, revised, of several works which we 
have reviewed or noticed from time to time as they appeared, and of 
which, notwithstanding an occasional difference of opinion, we have 
always been glad to speak in high praise. Dr. Stoughton views “the 
history of religion” from a stand-point somewhat different from ours; 
but he has a candid and sympathetic mind, and to this, the chief 
qualification of an historian, he adds a large acquaintance with the 
materials of ecclesiastical history, and no small literary skill. One 
side, the side of Nonconformity, he naturally treats with fullness, and 
so supplements and corrects the work of other writers who have dealt 
with the same subject. This handsome edition should have its place 
in the library of every student of Church history.——An episode in the 
history with which Dr. Stoughton deals will be found related in much 
detail, and in a most interesting way, in the Life of Father John 
Gerard, by John Morris, S.J. (Burns and Oates.)—The “ Life” was 
originally prefixed to a “ History of the Gunpowder Plot.” It hag 
now been rewritten and much enlarged. We have also received 
“a fourth edition” of Progress and Poverty; an Inquiry into the 
Cause of Industrial Depression, and of Increase of Want with In- 
crease of Wealth, by Henry George (C. Kegan Paul and Co.); 
Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries; a Series of Essays, 
Published under the Sanction of the Cobden Club, edited by 8S. W. 
Probyn (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) ; the Greeks of To-Day, by 
Charles K. Tuckerman (G. P. Putnam and Sons, New York); and 
the Early History of Charles James Fox, by George Otto Trevelyan, 
M.P. (Longmans.) The Memorials of Lord Beaconsfield (Mac- 
millan) have been reprinted from the Standard. 








ErratuM.—The well-executed series of English Etchings, published 
by Mr. W. Reeves, and alluded, to in our issue of June 18th, page 















808, should have been described as “copper-plate etchings,” not 
“steel engraving.” x 
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Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


J 
LIiMM™MER’S HOTEL, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 

This old-established Hotel, situated in the most fashionable part of London, 
having been rebuilt and handsomely furnished, now contains every modern 
comfort for the accommodation of Families and Gentlemen. 

It has also Apartments specially adapted for Military and Public Banquets and 
























Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, Wedding Breakfasts. 
THOMAS BENSKIN, Proprietor. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” Made of strong Wicker Work, covered with water- 
+ proof sail-cloth, straps, good tumbler lock, very light 
. ‘ i ciated nn an Yearly. B... » Quarterly. D R E W NS) and durable, lined holland, 7 
Including postage to any ° CES. 
GARE oo) ss see cee cee ee AES On OW Bice ES DRESS Length Best, 2nd Quality. 
Including postage to any of the Australasian ft. in. s da. £8 a. 
Colonies, America, France,Germany, .. 110 6......015 3....0 7 8 BA KET i cada th OR 0 
Including postage to India, China, &.... 1. 112 6.016 3....0 8 2 S ie ae ee : : 
26 wre 3 5 0. ace 6 
os TRUNKS. 3 0 irwsene ve 310 0 cerenens eee 2 OO 
ustrated Catalogues, post free. 
“EAS TERN AB T. J. DREW and SON, 83 Piccadilly Cirous, London, W. 


700 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


EASTERN FURNITURE, PORCELAIN FABRICS, 
CARPETS, BRIC-A-BRAC. 
NEW CATALOGUE, One Shilling ; post free, 1s 3d. 


LIBERTY AND CO., 218 REGENT STREET, W. 








Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 





ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
From 9d per yard. 
Patterns sent and Estimates given. 


Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
134 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Rowlands’ Odonto. 





APOLLINAR 


FAST COLOURS. 








TABLE WATERS.” 


“THE QUEEN OF 


*“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 


IS. 





Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 





The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 











UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 


Harley Street, London. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN HISTORY is 
NOW VACANT, and the Committee invite Applica- 
tions for the post. These should be sent in not later 
than July 22nd, addressed to the PRINCIPAL, from 
whom information as to particulars may be obtained. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Limited)—A FRENCH MISTRESS 
will be REQUIRED at this School, in September 
next. Four Mornings’ Tuition a week required. 
Salary to commence at £100.—Applications, with 
particulars of age, experience, testimonials, certifi- 
cates, &c., to be sent to the Secretary, Mr. T. H. 
RUSSELL, 37 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham, not later 
than FRIDAY, July 8th. 


O PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 

Miss MARIAN GREEN, L.L.A., holder of a 

First Class Cambridge certificate (Higher Local), will 

have time, after the summer holidays, for ONE or 

TWO more CLASSES in HISTORY.—149 Prince of 
Wales’s Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


ADY, with onl Boy, aged 8, wishes to 
find a COMPANION for him. Large house, 
Midland Counties ; resident governess ; terms moder- 
ate.—Letters to be add to “KE. A.,” care of 
H. J. Richardson, 69 Church Street, Greenwich. 














ONCASTER GRAMMAR 
SCHOO 


L. 
Founded A.D. 1553, Revived A.D. 1862. 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at the 
beginning of August, by the resignation of the Rev. 
William Gurney, M.A., who was elected in 1862, 

Candidates must be Graduates of One of the English 
Universities, 

There are valuable Exhibitions. 

Applications to be sent, not later than July 10th, to 
my Office, where full particulars may be obtained. 

No applications to individual Trustees will be at- 
tended to.—By order of the Trustees, 

W. E. SHIRLEY, Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Doncaster, June 10, 1881. 


RAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS in MIDDLE and HIGHER 
= for GIRLS, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, 


PRINCIPAL.—Miss AGNES WARD. 
MISTRESS OF MgETHOD.—Mrs. STANTON. 
LECTURERS.—Canon DANIEL, Mr. OSCAR 
BROWNING, Mr. JAMES SULLY, &c. 

Students in the Higher Division are prepared for 
the Cambridge University Teachers’ Examination. 

Students in the Lower Division are prepared for 
the Cambridge University Higher Local Examination. 

Scholarships are offered in both Divisions. 

Names of ca t i Septemb 








for admi in 
next should be sent without delay to the Secretary, 
Miss BROUGH, 1 Queen Street, Brompton, S.W. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.O.L. 
JOHN P. DE 


. GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WI ~ 


8, Esq 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 





ARTISTIC FURNITURE, EARLY ENGLISH CABINETS, CHIMNEY-PIECES AND OVER-MANTELS, 
WALL BRACKETS, AND TABLES. 


EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 





DRUCE AND CoO.,, 
68, 69, and 58 Baker Street; and 3 and 4 King Street, Portman Square, W. 





BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND AMERICAN WALNUT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS IN STOOK; 
CARPETS IN SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS. 


COMBINATION SUITES. 





Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates Free. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FIFTH 
EXHIBITION, including a Collection of Works by 
eel ADOLPH MENZEL,.is now Open from 10 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
5 Pall Mall East. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Lurline, 

the Rhine Maiden, by Mr. George Buckland.— 
Arctic Exploration, by Commander Cheyne, R.N.— 
Porcelain Manufacture, by Mr. J. D. Cogan.—The 
Photographer’s Sunbeam, by Mr. T.C. oe 
The Rising in the Transvaal, by Mr. W. BR. May.— 
Etherdo the Juggler.—The Microscope, Electricity, 
the Isle of Wight, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Fleuss’s 
Diving Se Electric Railway.—Balmain's 
Luminous Paint Room.—Recitals by Mrs. Stirling and 
others at 3on Saturdays. Admission to the whole, 
1s, Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, 
September 27th. 
‘or particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRIOH, Esq., 
Secretary. 


EV. H. <A. MITTON, M.A., 
Sherburn House, Durham, wishes to meet with 
a YOUTH, to TRAIN with his SON (16), with a view 
to going out in two years to Rugby, ‘Tennessee, or 
similar settlement. Training in farming; also in 
joiner’s, mason’s, blacksmith's, and gardener’s, &c., 
work, under approved workmen, in immediate 
locality; with evenings for study suitable to such a 
future. Only a steady, well-behaved youth, who 
really means to work, can be received. Terms 
(including remuneration to workmen), £150.—Address 
as above. 


EAF CHILDREN TAUGHT to 

SPEAK.—Exceptional opportunity offers for 

ONE or TWO more PRIVATE PUPILS. Thorough 

Education, and every home comfort.—F. C. JARVIS, 

B.A., 6 High Lever Road, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North 
Kensington, W. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.O. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 
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ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANE, Limited. 

NOTICE is hereby given that a SPEOIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at 
the HEAD OFFICE, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, 
July 20th next, at 1 o’clock precisely, for the purpose 
of receiving a Half-yearly Report from the Directors, 
and to declare a Dividend. 

June Ist, 1881. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

The Transfer Bocks of the Company will be closed, 
to prepare for the Dividend, on July 1st next, and will 
reopen on July 5th. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company 
on June 30th will be entitled to the Dividend for the 
current half-year on the number of Shares then stand- 
ing in their respective Names. 


UN FIRE OFFICE, Threadneedle 
kK) Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford 
Street, corner of Vere Street, W. Established 171 
years. Home and Foreign Insurances effected. Sum 
insured in 1880, £262,745,653. 

FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JvHN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G- 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 
sq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 


Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, —— W. Lubbock, 
sq. 
John B. Martin, Esq. 











rt. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. David Powell, Jun., Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 





invested ose ove ove eee £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of ... see 2,971,000 
Total Annual Income, over «. 500,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 91h day of July, 1881. 


PRovive AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured ry a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 


MopERaTE PREMIUMS. 
BONUS ALLOWED — AFTER FIVE 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office,8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBE BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and otber Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Oredit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Mareh 31st, 1880. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and 
is a model of sanitary excellence. One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths. Every information of Manager. 








ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, _ introduced 
upwards of thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when strongly silver-plated, cannot be 
distinguished from Silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 












lity, Strongl Fi'dle or! Bead or | King’s 
“a Old Silvr| Thread. or Siell 

£5. a\£ s.d| £ s.d 

12 Table Forks ..s.ssssseeeseeeseees 110 0.2 102 50 
12 Table Spoons.... .|L10 0} 2 10/2 50 
12 Dessert Forks {1 2 0:1 90,100 
12 Dessert Spoons {lL 2 0:1 90/1110 
12 Tea Spoons ... 014 0/1 00)1 20 
1 Gravy Spoon ...........c0:seseee 0600 80:0 90 
1 Mustard or Salt gilt bowl...\0 1 60 20,0 23 


A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s; Tea 











Spoons, 12s, 
" P hkaretennain’ WARRANTED. 
Handles Screwed or Rivetted. Table |Dessert)Carv’rs 
Blades of the Finest Steel. Knives| Knives|pr. pair 
s. d.|js. d.|8& d. 
3}-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz.|12 6|9 6|6 0 
3% = do. BD. sctrenssovrssesss €0.110 Gus O16 6 
3§ do. do. tobalance... do.|18 6{13 6/6 6 
4 do. do. do. do.|21 0)14 0|7 6 
4 do. do. do. do.|24 0/18 0|7 6 
4  do.finedo. do. do.|30 0/20 0/9 0 
4 do. do. do. do.| 33 0/23 0|9 0 
4 do. do. African...... do.|40 0/32 0 (13 6 





Samples at above rates Post Free. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 
COLZA OTL, best .........0..ssrsscseeree 2s 9d per gall. 
KEROSINE do., ..sossseeessseee | a: 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Lronmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 

W., &c. CATALOGUES containing 850 Illustrations, 
POST FREE. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 











FRY’S| -+yry’s : CARACAS COCOA, 
i d " 
COCOA Saaiee fico aan 1 able article.” 
—Standard, 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S FRYs Cocoa | EXTRACT. 
COCOA the empuiiewe sh-aueeatel 


J.S. FRY and SONS. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tur GreaT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 








———. 


ETTS’S TIME. 
L PUBLICATIONS. SAVERG 


LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 
+ cprnome on any dayin any year. Prices from 


LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 
Large or Small Libraries, From 5s upwards, 
LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adj 


Memorie; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 


LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER. Invaluable. From 10s, 
LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX. 
BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 
LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CUTTINGS. From 3s 6d, 
LETTS’S DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. Of gl} 


Booksellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William 
Street ; or 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.0, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 











GOLD nanan PARIS, 1878, 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C..LONDON. ~ 





OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
Cc. 

NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 
NADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they oe injurious. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 

Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS. 





LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the: 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,”’ without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export. 


Oilmen generally. Retail by 


ers in Sauces throughout the World. 





HAY FEVER CURED BY 


DR. 


DUNBAR’S 


‘“ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 


suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 


ALKARAM. RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, HAY-FEVER. 
ba — the een — 9 Rani = 
Sold by a emists, 2s & bottle. Address, ir. 

ALKARAM. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newpery and Sons, HAY-FEVER. 


37 Newgate Street. 








ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentleman wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency Department, 
37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


‘LJ OLLOWAY’S HILLS.—Weakey- 


ING WEATHER.—The sultry summer days 
strain the nerves of the feeble and decrepit, and dis- 
ease may eventuate, unless some restorative, such as 
these purifying Pills, be found to correct the dis- 
ordering tendency. Holloway’s medicine gives poten « 
to the nervous system, which is the source of ail 
vital movements, and presides over every action which 
maintains the growth and well-being of the body. No 
one can over-estimate the necessity of keeping the 
nerves well strang, or the ease with which these 
Pills accomplish that end. They are the most un- 
failing antidotes to indigestion, irregular circulation, 





palpitation, sick headache, and costivenes:, and have 
— attained th 
tion. 


e largest sale and highest repr- - 





KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


LL THE OREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


WHISKY. 





Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of vory 


Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





WILLS’ BEST 
BIRDSEYE, 








BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


BUREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
W. D. and H 0. WILLS. 
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The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCXV., will 
be Published on SATURDAY, July 16th. Advertisements intended for insertion cannot 
be received later than Monday, the 11th instant. 





London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





—— 


THE 


“ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS” 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
27 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 


Patent automatic action. Perfect immunity insured from all foul gases and poisonous effluvia in closets, 
pipes, and drains. Price 368, Fixed in a few minutes. Out of sight, cannot get out of order. Last many 


years. 


From “The British Medical Journal,” 
April 2nd, 1881. 
ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS. 


One of the sanitary precautions most urgently 
needed at the present day is a means of preventing 
sewer-gas from enteriug houses. In the face of the 
continual sanitary improvements, diarrhea, infantile 
and adult, typhoid poisoning, pseudodiphtheric throat 
affections, &c., are still extensively fatal, and often 
most markedly so, in the houses of the rich as well as 
of the poor. It has been noticed in some well- 
sewered towns, that since the introduction of sewers 
such diseases appear to be on the increase ; and it is 
especially to be noted that they haunt localities which 
are high and dry, and apparently removed from 
sources of infection of the soil, the air, or of the 
water. Some crucial examples have been observed in 
the best houses in Edinburgh, and in the best dis- 
tricts of London, as wellas in regard to provincial 
towns. It is impossible not to attribute this pre- 
vailing plague of sewer-gas in houses to the in- 
troduction of the water-closet system in connection 
with arterial drainage by sewers. Remedies, such as 
the relaying of sewers, a thorough system of ventila- 
tion of the soil-pipes, and the introduction of improved 
forms of water-closet, and well-devised traps, are in- 
dicated as radical; and wherever these can be applied, 
they ought to be. On the other hand, it is often found 
that such remedies are so costly and difficult of appli- 
cation, involving such an outlay upon leasehold 

remises, that it is practically found very diffl-ult to 
nduce householders to adopt them, even when serious 


outbreaks of illness or chronic suffering from throat 


affections, headaches, and other indications of sewer- 
gas poisoning have attracted attention to this frequent 
source of disease. Again, where well-trapped and 
well-placed water-closets have been introduced, it is 
certain that, with our present system of drainage, 
what are intended to be sewers of passage are (as is 
well known to be the case in a majority of London 
districts) rather sewers of deposit, and sources of 
putrefaction and of exhalation of sewer-gas. Even 
the best appliances will-with difficulty prevent sewer- 
gas from forcing the traps, and passing up in gushes 
into the house whenever the closet is open, and water 
passes down the pipe, displacing the gas. Hence, 
practical men have long felt it to bea great desideratum 
that the water left in the water-closet pan should, as 
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far as possible, -be permanently charged with 
disinfecting, antiseptic fluid, which should constitute 
the water-closet itself, and an always-acting, antiseptic 
water-trap, capable of neutralising whatever sewer- 
gas passes from the soil-pipe. This is an additional 
precaution, which is of great value where all the other 
arrangements are of the best kind, and it is really 
indispensable, where they are less effective, and 
where they cannot be depended upon (as is almost 
universally the case) for being in prime working 
order. Such an apparatus was some time since 
brought into public use by a Mr. Baker, and brought 
prominently before the attention of the public. It 
was extensively used both in the public service and 
in private asylums, and is still effectively used in 
many places. It was, however, found to be somewhat 
difficult to fit,on account of its shape, and of some 
complexity in valves and rods, and of other techuical 
difficulties. These difficulties have been completely 
overcome by a new and simple apparatus, of the sort 
which is now introduced under the name of “ The 
Antiseptic Apparatus,” and which has been in use for 
many months in the houses of various persons, who 
have given it a thorcugh and searching trial. After 
such thorough trial, we can speak of it with great 
favour. It is a copper cylinder, easily and 
cheaply attached to any closet-pan, within the 
woodwork, by an ordinary plumber, without 
deranging the existing arrangments, and it is charged 
with a strong solution of permanganate of potash. 
Each time the plug descends after it has been raised, 
it discharges into the water contained within the 
closet-pan a charge of the solution. This remains 
mixed with the water, and destroys all organic con- 
taminations, neutralises sewer-gas, and has the advan- 
tage of acting as a continuous and valuable antiseptic 
barrier to the entrance of such gas. It does not 
require charging with the fluid more than about once 
a — in a closet which is extensively used, the 
cylinder containing one thousand charges of fluid. 
Quietly and pee rgb ah this useful improvement 
has been brought under the notice of prominent.sani- 
tarians and practical men, and it is making its own 
way. It is, in our view, one of the most valuable, 
although simple inventions of the day, and is likely, 
we believe, to come into very general and extensive 
use. It is always easy to renew the charge, and its 
practical operation is so simple, that it appears to 
remain in working order for years without effort. 
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British Medical Journal, May 21st, 
1881, says :—* I should like to direct 
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Artificial Human Milk now pre- 
pared by THE AYLESBURY DAIRY 
COMPANY, at a cost little over that 
of the best nursery milk, I 
Suggested its manufacture to THE 
AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, and 
the specimens with which they have 
ince supplied me have been per- 
fectly satisfactory. I look upon it 
‘as immeasurably superior to asses’ 
milk, and if this valuable prepara- 
tion were more generally known 
and used, much illness, in the case 
of children who cannot be brought ” 
up at the breast, would beavoided.” 


1s 6d 
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H U MAN 


MILK. 


Price 1s per bottle (small). 


From the Social Science Review. 
“* How to feed an infant deprived 
of its Mother's Milk,’ is,indeed, one 
of the most important sanitary 
questions of the present day; for 
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the rising generation.” 
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Allen and Hanburys, Plough Court, 
37 Lombard Street, E.C.; Messrs. 
John Bell.and Co., 338 Oxford 
Street ; Messrs. Corbyn, Stacey, and 
Co., #00 High Holborn, W.C., 86 
New Bond Street, W., and 7 
Poultry, E.O.; Messrs. Savory and 
Moore, 143 New Bond Street, 29 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, and 
1 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.; 
Messrs. P. and P. W. Squire, 277 
| Oxford Street, W. ; — none 
| and Postans, 35 Baker Street, 
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THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
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JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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4. “ MIND-STUFF”’ AND REALITY. Professor J. Royce. 
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WILLIAMS and NorGATR, London and Edinburgh. 
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: REVIEW, No. CXLVII., for JULY, price 6s, 
is now ready. 





CONTENTS. 
1. AUGUSTODUNUM. . 
2, CARLYLE aND Mrs. CARLYLE: a Ten Years” 
Reminiscence. 
3. New Pouicy or THE VATICAN. 
4. Tae Lanp Dirricutty In Inp1a. 
5. THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
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7. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
Pa HoppER and StouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 
Now ready, imperial quarto, cloth, price £3 3s. 
HARITABLE and PAROCHIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. By H. SAxon SNELL, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Member of Council of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain, &c. 

Illustrated with 47 Lithographic Plates, besides 
Woodcuts of Plans, Elevations, and details of Hos- 
pitals, Workhouses, Infirmaries, Casual Wards, 
Schools,and such like Establishments, erected and 
designed by the Author; also containing copious 
extracts from Official Documents of Government 
Regulations for the erection of these classes of 
Buildings, and suggestions to Public Boards con- 
templating the erection or alteration and enlargement 
of Buildings. 

B. T. BATsFoRD, 52 High Holborn, London. 


Rev. Dr. J. MARTINEAU. 
Now ready, price ls. 
YR and GAIN in RECENT 
THEOLOGY. An Address to Former Students 
in Manchester New College, London, delivered in 
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MONG the AMERICANS. By 
GeorGE Jacos HOLYOAKE. With a double- 
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London: DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 

Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE, 

J JULY, 1881. No.619. New Series, No, CKXXIX. 

Price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

IN TRUST: THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 
Chap. 16. Good Advice.—17. The Absolute and the 
Comparative.—18. Afterthoughts. 

LEON MICHEL GAMBETTA. 

A DirtycH. By the Author of “ Consolations.” 

THE HONORARY ELEMENT IN HOSPITAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By R. Burford Rawlings. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. By Pro- 
fessor J. E. Thorold Rogers. 

BEAUCHAMP AND CO. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

THE FAILURE OF PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By George Baden-Powell, M.A. 

THE LATE GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. By Alexander 
Craig Sellar, 

St. CHRISTOPHER, By the Author of ‘The Epic of 
Hades.” ; 

Party POLITICS. 

London: Longmans and Co. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JULY, 1881, price 2s 6d. 

THE EARLY LiFe OF THOMAS CARLYLE. By James 
Anthony Froude. 

NEW MARKETS FOR BRITISH PRODUCE. By George 
Baden-Powell. 

SECOND CHAMBERS. By Sir David Wedderburn, 
Bart., M.P. 

— OF AN OLD Bookworm, By William J. 

oms, 

HEALTH AND PHYSIQUE OF OUR CITY POPULATIONS, 
By Lord Brabazon. 

M. REnan AND MIRACLES. By F. W. H. Myers. 

CONFISCATION AND COMPENSATION. By E. D. J. 
Wilson. 

UNITY 1N THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By the Right 
Hon, the Ear! Nelson. 

A DREDGING-GROUND. By the Hon. Emily Lawless, 

MAN'S PLACE IN NaTURE. By the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

C. KgeGAN PAvt and Co,, London. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 259. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JULY. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With 
an Illustration.) Chap. 27. A Female Champion.— 
28. Dying Words,—29. A Friend in Need.—30. A 
Charitable Committee.—31. Declined with Thanks. 

SAMUEL Pepys. The Diary—A Liberal Genius— 
Respectability. 

PavLing, (A Dramatic Tale. By Julian Hawthorne.) 
1. The Artist and His Friends.—2. Leaven from 
America.— 3. Artist and Pupil—4. The Prima 
Donna.—5. Diplomatic Service. 

HECTOR BERLIOZ: A BIOGRAPHY. 

A NEw Stupy oF Tennyson.—III. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 20. 
Won by a Neck.—21. Struggles of the Infant 
Church.—22. Mabel's Reprieve. 

London: Smiru, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1881. No. DCCLXXXIX. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS, 


BESIEGED IN THE TRANSVAAL: THE DEFENCE OF 
STANDERTON. 


REMINISCENCES OF PRISON LIFE. 


THE LAND OF KHEMI,—Part 1]. THE LABYRINTH 
AND THE LAKES, 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part IX. 
A FRENCH LADY AND HER FRIENDS, 
KInG BEMBA'S POINT: A WEST AFRICAN STORY. 
RECOLLECTIONS A LA FOURCHETTE. 
TUNIS. 
ANDREW WILSON. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
JULY, 1881. No. CXVIII. New Series, No. 
82, Price 3s 6d. 











CONTENTS. 
MORAL INSANITY. By Geo. H. Savage, M.D. 
THE MEANS OF DETERMINING CAUSATION IN JNSANITY. 
By William R. Huggard, M.D. 
THE STUDY OF INSANITY. By Charles Mercier, M.B. 
ON THE OCCURRENCE OF FAT-EMBOL] IN THE ACUTELY 
EXxcITED. By Professor F. Jolly. Translated by T. 
W. McDowall, M.D. 
ON THE EARLY PHASES OF MENTAL DISORDER AND 
THEIR TREATMENT. By W. B. Kesteven, M.D. 
Clinical Notes and Cases—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter — Reviews — Psychological Retrospect — 
Correspondence—Notes and News, &c. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington 
Street. 





Quarterly, price 2s 6d. a 
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CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

THE EXAMPLE OF Jesus—I. By Dr. Hooykaas. 

EVOLUTION AND THEISM. By M. J. Savage. 

THE MORALITY OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—I. By 
W. B. Carpenter, C.B., M.D., F.R.S.—ll. By Two 
of the Profession. 

THE PLACE OF THE ISRAELITES IN HISTORY. By P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. By Charles Hargrove, M.A. 

THE MODERN UNITARIAN. By Joseph Wood. 

MARRIED WOMEN’S Depts. By A. Armitt, 

SOME NOTES ON THE REVISED VERSION. By E. M. 
Geldert, M.A. 

A RATIONALIST OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By J. 
Allanson Picton, M.A. 

NOTES AND Novices. By Edward Clodd, Mark Wilks, 
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A NEW SERIES commenced last January, 

Vol. I., price 7s 6d, contains many valuable Papers by 
Canon Farrar, Mr. R, H. HutTon, Professor 
Wace, Rev. J. A. BEET, and the First Parts of the 
following Works :— 


The HISTORICAL CHRIST of ST. 
PAUL. By Rev. G. Matugson, D.D. 


ASSYRIAN and BABYLONIAN IN- 
SCRIPTIONS, in their Bearing on OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. E. 


EXPOSITOR. 


and the FIRST VOLUME is now completed. 
| These Works will be continued in 
VOL. II., commencing in JULY. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. By Professor 
HENRY WACS5, M.A. 
The Revised Version of the New Testa- 
MENT. By Rev. W. Sanpay, D.D, 
The Vision of Isaiah. By the Enprror. 


The Historical Christ of St. Paul. By 
Rev. G, MATHESON, D.D. 








H. Prumertre, D.D. | Assyrian and Babylonian Inscriptions. 
| By Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D. 


CHRIST and the ANGELS. By Prof.,A Contribution to the History of 


RoBeRTSON Smiru, M.A. | ’AméAAumt. By JOHN MASSIE, M.A. 


Price One Shilling Monthly, post free. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


CHURCH SYSTEMS of ENGLAND in the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, B.A. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 9s. 


STUDIES in the LIFE of CHRIST. By A. M. 


FarrBairy, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History,” &c. 
CoNTENTS. 

The Historical Conditions—The Narratives | ter and the Disciples—The Earlier Miracles— 
of the Birth of Infancy—The Growth and | Jesus and the Jews—The Later Teaching— 
Education of Jesus: His Persunality—The | The Later Miracles—Jericho and Jerusalem 
Baptist and the Christ—The Temptation of |——-Gethsemane—The Betrayer—The Chief 
Christ—The New Teacher: the Kingdom of | Priests—The Trial— The Crucifixion — The 
Heaven—Galilee, Judea, Samaria—The Mas- | Resurrection. 

“ Professor Fairbairn’s thoughtful and brilliant sketches. Dr. Fairbairn’s is not the base rhetoric often 


employed to hide want of thought or poverty of thought, but the noble rhetoric which is alive with thought 
and imagination to its utmost and finest extremities.’’—Rev. SAMUEL Cox, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








DULWICH COLLEGE MSS. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 


CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


MANUSCRIPTS AND MUNIMENTS OF ALLEYN’S 
COLLEGE OF GOD’S GIFT, AT DULWICH. 


By GEORGE F. WARNER, M.A., 


of the Department of Manuscripts, British Museum. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS VISITING LONDON will find in the 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY the Advantages of a FIRST-CLASS 
CLUB. The Reading and Writing-rooms, the Reference Library, the Luncheon and 
Dining-rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-room, and the Gentlemen’s Smoking-room are 
open daily, from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m. 





Three Guineas 


together with 6 vols. delivered free from the Circulating 
per Annum. 


Library... 1... 


Two Guineas 


per Annum. 


Subscription for Club Membership, as described in the canto 
Subscription for Club Membership only ... 1 


From 
One Guinea 
( per Annum. 


Subscription to the Circulating Library only... ... ... 





PROSPECTUSES, WITH TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Forwarded, post free, on application to 
Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MY SISTER, the ACTRESS. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Authoress of “A Broken 
Blossom,” ‘* Love's Conflict.”” 3 vols. 


BRAEMAR. By a New Writer. 
2 vols. 
“ As for the pictures of Highland scenery, manners, 


and customs, they are generally as picturesquely con- 
ceived as they are true to nature.”—Saturday Review, 


AMICO’S LITTLE GIRL. By Miss 
MONTGOMERY CAMPBELL. 1 vol, 7s 6d. 


Also, in a few days will be published, a NEW 
STORY, entitled, 


The PRIEST'S BLESSING. By 


HARRIET JAY, Authoress of “ The Queen of Con- 
naught,” ** The Dark Colleen,’ &c. In 1 vol., 10s 6d 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
Successors to SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO.,) 
31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and 00.8 
List. 








This day. 
On the ROMAN CONTROVERSY. 
The PAPAL CLAIMS, Considered in 


the Light of SCRIPTURE and HISTORY, with 
Introduction by the Bishop of Beprorp. Cloth, 
8. 


Cloth, 7s 6d. 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH, Ancient and Modern. 

“Touches on almost every conceivable point of 
interest to English Churchmen...... Will be of great 
service.”"—Church Bells. 

“ Well conceived, well planned, and well executed.’” 
—School Guardian. 

Supplies a.long-felt want."—Graphic. 


With Portrait and Maps, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of 
WILLIAM TYRRELL, D.D., First Bishop of 
NEWCASTLE, New South Wales, 1847-1879. By 
the Rev. R. G. Boop.e, Vicar of Cloford, Frome. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
Paternoster Buildings. 





Now ready, Second Edition. 
COMPLETE BIOGRAPHY of CARLYLE. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: the Man and 
his Books. Illustrationed by Personal Re- 
miniscences, Table-talk, and Anecdotes of Him- 
self and his Friends. By Rev. WILLIAM Howrm 
Wrist. With a Woodbury-type Portrait, after 
Mr. Boehm’s Statue; a Portrait of Mrs, Carlyle, a 
reproduction of Mr. Boehm’s medallion portrait, 
and a drawing of the Arched House at Eccle- 
fechan, Carlyle’s Birthplace. Pages 416-viii. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 

The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in a letter 
of date April 14th, mentions that he is reading Mr. 
Wylie’s Life of Carlyle, ‘‘ with very great pleasure.” 

“Tt is full of the best interest and knowledge."— 
Dr. JoHN BROWN, Author of * Rab and his Friends.’” 

“* Really a thoughtful and remarkably accurate per- 
formance. Mr. Wylie records some interesting con- 
versations with Carlyle.’’—Atheneum. 

“A bit of work which it would be hard to surpase 
for sympathy, delicacy, liberality of view, and wealth 
of friendly insight.”-—Contemporary Review. 

“Some of the anecdotes told by Mr. Wylie are very 

o0d.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ An able and interesting book.’’—Spectator, 





MARSHALL JAPP & CO,, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “Gentianella.” 3 vols, 


Love, Honour, and Obey. By 
Iza DurFus Harpy. 3 vols. 
** A very clever story, It is likely to attract many 
readers,”’"—John Bull. 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances 
Poyrntsr, Author of * My Little Lady.” 2 vols. 
* A touching and powerful story.”—Spectator. 


N) y, dn ey. By Georgiana M. 


“A very pretty story, cleverly devised and whole 
somely carried out,”—Saturday Review. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 

The Future Marquis. By 
CATHARINE CHILDAB. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for JULY. 


CONCILIATION WITH IRRLAND. By the Editor. 

ATMAN. By Frederick Pollock. 

ITALY : HER HOME AND FOREIGN PoLicy. By A. Gallenga. 
Vicror HuGo’s NEW VOLUMES. By George Saintsbury. 
COMPOUND POLITICAL HgeADs. By Herbert Spencer. 
DENMARK. By Sir David Wedderburn, M.P. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SAXONY. By B. Samuelson, M.P. 
TRE LAND Laws. By Sir Robert Torrens. 

BIMRTALLISM AND FREE TRADE, By Emile de Laveleye. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





ENGLAND and EGYPT. By Epvwarp Dicey. 


1 vol. crown 8yo, (Neat week. 


TO-DAY in AMERICA. Studies for the Old 
World and the New. By JosrrnH Harton. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 183. 
** A bright and entertaining work."—Daily Telegraph. 
** We had marked other passages for quotation, but must refrain, and refer our 


veaders to Mr. Hatton's volumes, with the assurance that they will find the 
pictures of ‘ To-Day in America’ exceedingly interesting."—Daily Chronicle. 


** Two most interesting and important volumes.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 





Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


AYALA’S ANGEL: a Novel. By Antnony 


TROLLOPE. 8 vols. [At all Libraries. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 11 Henrietta Street. 





7 ACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS area TREASURE.” 
Just Ont. Standard. 
The BIG ‘‘ J” PEN and the BIG WAVERLEY PEN, 6d and 1s per box. 
Sold by all Statioriers throughout the World. 
1,745 Newspapers recommend Macniven and Cameron’s Pens. 
They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Waverley, the Owl, and the Pickwick Pen. 
Specimen Box, by post, 1s 1d. 
MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
Penmakers to her Majesty’s Government Offices, Edinburgh. Established 1770. 
Beware of the party offering imitations. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


AN D S ON 


HEA L 
SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free 
by post. 


HEAL and S0N, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.0.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
saggy AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
F &c , &e. 
J A N O S The name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
. LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S8.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
Over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Deihi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
‘city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,352 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, will 
be gladly reccived and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, Minster 
Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi) ; or by General FINCH, 71 
Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 


[; sere for BIN DIN G. 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or 
Welhogton Street, Strand, Londop, W.C. ahi 
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Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


A NEW COMMENTARY 


GOSPEL ACCORDING to MATTHEW, 


By EDWARD BYRON NICHOLSON, M.A., 
Principal Librarian of the London Institution. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


VOLCANOES: WHAT THEY ARE, 
AND WHAT THEY TEACH. 


By Professor J. W. JUDD, F.R.S. 


With Ninety-six Illustrations on Wood, crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





FOR MIDSUMMER PRIZES. 


THE EPIC OF 


Presentation Edition. 


4to, ornamental binding, gilt edges, uniform with the Illustrated 
Edition, price 10s 6d. 


HADES. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





MEN OF LIGHT AND LEADING. 
Edited by A, J. SYMINGTON. 


Just published, in 2 vols. feap, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 


A Biographical Sketch. 
With Selections from his Writings in Poetry and Prose, 


The previous Volumes of the Series are :— 
THOMAS MOORE. { SAMUEL LOVER. | W. 0. BRYANT. 
Each in 1 vol., price 2s 6d. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





TWO NEW NOVELS, 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FOUR CROTCHETS TO A _ BAR. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ THE GWILLIANS.” 





On July 8th, post 8yo, 7a 6d. 


CLIFFORD GRAY: 
A Romance of Modern Life. 
By W. M. HARDINGE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Silver Cases, from £2 10s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND_~ GLASS. 
OSLER’S NEW SHOW ROOMS, extending into Newman 


Street, are NOW OPEN. 


OSLER’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for MINTON’S and 
WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 


OSLER’S MANUFACTORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Coloured Diagrams, 6s. 
BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WORLD FOR 
THE TEN YEARS, 1870-1880. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S., 
Author of “ The Progress of the World,” &c. 


“A very interesting and well-arranged little volume, showing in a clear 
manner the general characteristics of the economic movement of the last ten years. 
Mr. Mulhall’s view regarding the position of all the world is a decidedly 
optimist one. He gives the figures of the population, wealth, taxes, and debt of 
all the nations of the world, together with figures relating to agriculture, com- 
merce, mining, the carrying trade, and the earnings of nations in 1880, as com- 
pared with 1870,”’—Statist. 








Medium 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 25s. 


PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE : 
A Geological Sketch. 


By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F-3.8., &c., of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Scotland ; 
Author of ‘The Great Ice Age.” 
«“ He attempts to describe, in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been 
ted, that ion of changes, climatic and geographical, which, taken 
together, constitute the historical geology of Pleistocene, Postglavial, and recent 
times. This he does in a more thorough and complete manner than, we venture 
to think, has ever been done before.’’—Times, 





Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged, post 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.B.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
With Geological Map, printed in Colours, and numerous Additions, Illustrations 
of Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes. 
“No better introduction to the principles of geology could possibly be recom- 
mended to the English reader. It is a work of the highest value, and one worthy 
to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science.””— Nature. 





Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with upwards of 
100 Ilustrations, 6s. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN; 


Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amoeba to the Insects. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Autboress of ** The Fairy-Land of Science,” &e, 


CONTENTS. 
ap. | Chap. 

Life and her Children. 8. The Mailed Warriors of the Sea, 
Life’s Simplest Children; how they | with Ringed Bodies and Jointed 
_ Live, and Move, and Build. | Feet. : 
How Sponges Live. 9, The Snare-Weavers and their Hunt- 
The Leseo-Throwers of the Ponds | ing Relations. 


and Oceans. 10. Insect Suckers and Biters, which 
How Starfish Walk and Sea-Urchins | change their Coats but not their 
Grow. Bodies. 


So Se Peg 


. The Mantle-covered Animals, and | 11, Insect Gnawers and Sippers, which 
How they Live, with Heads and | remodel their Bodies within their 
without Them. Coats. 

The Outcasts of Animal Life, and the | 12, Intelligent Insects with Helpless 
Elastic Ringed Animals by Sea and Children, as Illustrated by the 
by Land. Ants. 

“We cannot fancy a more interesting book t» put in the hands of a boy of an 
enquiring turn of mind during a seaside sojourn,”—Academy. 

“ What constitutes the book's chief charm is the marvellously simple, yet quite 
scientific, style, which runs through it......he work forms a charming introduc- 
tion to the study of Zoology—the science of living things,” —Nature. 


ad 


Post 8vo, c!oth, illustrated by Maps, on a unifurm scale, 315 pp., 2s 3d. 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS.—BOOK III. for STANDARD IY. 


THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
Authoress of ‘‘The Forty Shires: their History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends. 

“Toe author's style and treatment of the subject leave little to be desired 
This volume will rank high amongst geographical reading-books.”—School 
Guardian. 

“We recommend the work very strongly. 
Educational Times. 

Also, 


BOOK I. for STANDARD II.—ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrated. 124 pp., 1s. 

“In this little volume the author bas attempted to convey in simple reading 
lessons some notions of the ‘form and motions of the earth, the points of the com- 
pass, the meaning of a map, detinitions.? The lessons proper are interspersed with 
pieces of poetry dea ing with geographical phenomena. The language employed 
throughout is simple.””— Atheneum. 


BOOK II. for STANDARD III., THE BRITISH EMPIRE and 
the GREAT DIVISIONS of the GLOBE. (In the press. 


It is furnished with maps.”’— 


Third Edition, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, post Svo, cloth, 4s. 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN. 
An Illustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes 
and Young Children. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Author of “ Floral Dissections.” 
An Edition, with the Illustrations Coloured by Hand, is also published, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, price lés. 


“* Just such an elementary text-book of Botany as might be put into practical 
use in schools, without the slightest doubt that children would take to it.’— 
~ Science Gussip. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


LIST. 


AND CO.’S 


Canon FARRAR’S NEW BOOK. 


MERCY and JUDGMENT. A Few Last 
Words on Christian Eschatology with Reference to Dr. Pusry’s “‘ What is: 
of Faith?’ By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


The Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME. 


TEMPLE SERMONS. By the Very Rev. 


Caartes J. Vauauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. Crowm 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


The BIBLE and SCIENCE. By T. Lauder 


Brunton, M.D., D.Se., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &, With Illustrations. Crown 
8v0, 10s 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. 


LANDOR. By Professor Sidney Colvin. Crown 8vo, 


2s 6d. 


PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of 
EUROPE, a HANDBOOK tothe. With a brief Sketch of the History of the 
various Schools of Painting, from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth, 
inclusive. By KATR THOMPSON. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
196 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


“ Its greatest fascination for many people will be found in its refreshing: 
the recollections of many a pleasant day whose impressions have been gradu- 
ally fading from the memory. The slight sketches of once familiar master- 
pieces take shape and colour as they awaken the imagination, and in that 
point of view even a perusal of the catalogue is very far from being dry 
reading...... Miss Thompson's critical judgments are as sound and satisfactory 
as they are concise.”"—The Times. 


EVERSLEY EDITION. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


WESTWARD HO! With Portrait... 2 vols. globe 8vo, 10s. 
TWO YEARS AGO... xa ... 2vols. globe 8vo, 10s. 
HYPATIA ... 2 vols. globe 8vo, 10s. 


COMPLETION of Mr. RUSHBROOKE'’S SYNOPTIOCON. 


SYNOPTICON: an Exposition of the 


Common Matter of the Synoptic Gospels. By W. G. RusHBrooKeE, M.L., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Royal 4to, 35s; or, in Six Parts. 
and Appendix, Part I., 3s 64; Parts Il.and III., 7s; Parts IV., V.,and VI, 
with Indices, 10s 6d; Appendix 4to, L0s 6d. 


JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. 


SHORTHOUSE. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


A DIGEST of the LAW of EVIDENCE. 


By Sir James FitzsamEs STEPHEN, a Judge of the High Court of Justice, 
Queen’s Bench Division. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘*There can be little donbt, we think, that this Digest will be a book of 
great value to those persons......who are not lawyers, but who have occasion 
or desire to understand something of the law of judicial evidence, and the 
principles on which it is founded.””"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The NEW PHRYNICHUS; being a Revised 
Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and 
Commentary by W. GUNION RUTHERFORD, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Assistant Classical Master in St. Paul’s School. 8vo, 18s. 


EURIPIDES — MEDEA. Edited, with 


Introduction and Commentary, by A. W. VERRALL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo,7s 6d. [Macmillan’s Classical Library. 


PROPERTIUS — SELECT ELEGIES of. 


Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and a General Introduction to the Study of 
Propertius, by J. P. Posr@aTs, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Comparative Philology in University College, London. Feap. 
8vo, 63. [Macmillan’s Classical Series. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. CCLXI., for JULY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

3 ag CAMBRIDGE LECTURE-RUOMS: BONAPARTE. By Professor J- 
2. Seeley. 

. THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jun. Chapters 39-12. 

A PgexsP AT FRENCH SCHOOLS. By James Bonar. 

. ASUNFLOWER. By M. B. 

“OTHELLO” AT THE LYCEUM. 

WorKHOUSE INFIRMARIES. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

THE First ENGLIsH Port. By William Allingham. 

. IN Wyoming. By Professor Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., LL.D., &c- 


By J. H. 


aor ON a 


on 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 
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ZOEDON EE 


THE GREAT NATIONAL BEVERAGE. : 





“* It contains, as ils name implies, life-giving ingredients.” 


L yee a —British Medical Jourzal, 
«- “ 7 
« ra c 
f had “Delicious as a Non-Alcoholic | } 
at tet Aerated Beverage, Zoedone is certain ts 


“wv 
to become a permanent public favour- “ 

| ite; and admirably adapted for a large ZOEDON E 9 
number of cases as an excellent nervine 


tonic.” 
R. A. DOUGLAS, M.D. 


‘* As a Beverage, it is delicious; and 


although hard-worked, I have been | 


ZOEDONE. ZOEDONE. 


enabled to do without alcoholic stimu- 
lant since using it.” 


Dr. T. BAILEY, L.R.C.P., &c. 


Dr. OLIVER W. SPIER, B.A., LL.D., 
49 Burtincton Roap, W., under date June 
24th, 1881, writes :— 


ZOED ON E.| <1 can strongly recommend yur ZOE DON E. 


Zoedone to those who really desire a 








beneficial drink.” | 


Weekly increasing Sales now exceed Twelve Million Bottles Yearly. 





SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, AND GROCERS. 





Beware of the Worthless Imitations now being Advertised. 








Lowpon: Printed by Joan Campsecy, of No.1 Wellington Street, inthe Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Straud; and Published by him at the “ Spzctarox’’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 2, 1881. 
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